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BiG, BRILLIANT, BEAUTIFUL AWD A 


“Powerhouse to Drive 











TRY *POWERMATIC SHIFTING —available on all 
models, slight extra cost. Vast reduction in driv- 
ing effort! You enjoy actual elimination of cer- 
tain shifting motions in normal driving! 





Plymouth Brings New High-Torque Performance 
---* Powermatic Shifting...A Luxurious Fashion-Tone 
Interior...Wide Choice of Colors! 


TS A PLEASURE to be seen in a 
yi as beautiful as this 1941 
Plymouth! And it’s a big car! Its 
wheelbase is 117 inches—longest 
of “All 3” low-priced cars! 

You'll thrill to Plymouth’s new 
High-Torque Performance, with 
new power-gearing. You seldom 
— if ever—use low. You 
start in second—slip into 
a high gear that gives you 
a new sense of great power 
under perfect control! 


: GREAT NEW 





Plymouth’s Powermatic Shifting 
gives you delightful new driving 
ease. You get a new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner—High-Duty Engine Bear- 
ings—New Body Sealing—Safety 
Rims on wheels! 

Plymouth’s the “One” for ’41! 
And remember—Plymouth is easy 
to buy! Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. 


Tunein Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour, 
C.B.S.,Thursdays, 9-10 P.M.,E.S.T. 


pw SEE THE 1941 PLYMOUTH 
PICK-UP AND PANEL DELIVERY 


NEW FASHION-TONE INTERIOR—an exquisite 
harmony of color, fabric and appointments. 
More beautiful than anything you’ve ever seen 
before in any low-priced car. Luxury throughout! 


Baas 





_ ENGINEERING 


NEW SEALING throughout body 
against dast, water, cold, noice. 
SAPETY RIMS on wheels to prevent 
“throwing” of the tire in case of 
a blowout or puncture, 
COUNTERBALANCED TRUNK LID— 
goes up or down at a touch. 

* ONE-PIECE HOOD with inside lock — 
—controlied from driver's seat. 
ONL BATH AIR CLEANER — protects 
engine against dirt and grit. 

- HIGH-DUTY ENGINE BEARINGS—2 

to3 times 
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NET EFFECT OF THE ELECTION........P. 9 
The third New Deal is unlike anything that has 
gone before. Why? See also how administration 
planners will double their efforts to save Eng- 
land . . . how they will resist the trend toward 
boom prosperity. Find out what makes the next 
few months one of the most critical periods in 
American history. 


FDR’S VICTORY: ITS MEANING.......,..P. 11 
Now it can be told: Exactly what the Repub- 
licans tried to do in the election . . . exactly where 
the coalition between Democrats and Repub- 
licans wound up ... exactly what the Repub- 
licans gained from John L. Lewis’s support. Now 
it can be told: Exactly what the Democrats tried 
to do in the election . . . exactly what they 
achieved .. . exactly where their appeal to the 
farm, labor and pro-Ally vote got them. 


BLOCS IN NEXT CONGRESS P. 14 
How has the election changed the complexion 
of Congress? What power will be wielded by 
blocs and coalitions? New and commanding legis- 
lative issues are coming to the fore on Capitol 
Hill. 


WORLD PRESS VIEWS ELECTION P.15 
What did Europe have to say about the election? 
Comments from government-controlled presses 
gauge dictator opinion. Comments from vestiges 
of free governments reflect the opinion of free 
peoples. Read what they had to say in this im- 
portant digest. 


INSIDE DEFENSE CONFLICTS ems ae 
The Commission without a head, believe it or 
not, has the biggest headache in Washington to- 
day. This factual survey shows how traditional 
jealousy between the military and civilian agen- 
cies of Government are hampering defense needs. 
Just why is the National Defense Commission a 
cumbersome array of man power and talent? 
How is bureaucratic red tape entangling arms 
production? 


THe THIRD-TERM TEAM, wwsccisscssascccessess P. 17 
Action and philosophy combine to make a new 
executive influence in American government. 
What makes the political partnership of Roose- 
velt and Wallace unique in American history? 
What are their common interests? How do they 


think? How do they act? This article gives the 
answers. 


SHIFTS OF POWER IN LABOR.. r. 25 
Both the AFL and CIO had tremendous stakes 
in the election. Find out what both labor groups 
stand to gain ... what they may lose as a result 
of the voting last week. Here also is a last- 
minute forecast of the chances for peace in 
labor’s ranks. 


WHAT IS ELECTION MANDATE)?........P. 28 
What do those millions of votes cast last week 
really mean? What is the relationship between 
the ballots and the third term, war, peace, per- 
sonal leadership? Here is a cross-section of 
authoritative opinion on the meaning of the 
mandate from persons who took a prominent 
part in the campaign. 


CR REOGe UF, he Be Basa vwcsccctcesiocsssccess P. 32 
Uncle Sam is going to try to prove that the pen 
is mightier than sword in selling himself to South 
America. Will he succeed? Read about this 
“good-will” campaign soon to be launched ... 
find out what sort of Americans will act as “sales- 
managers.” 


DEBT AND INFLATION. ..........0...0000. .P. 37 
Watch for fireworks on the financial front. Once 
argument was heated over whether we could 
stand a $50,000,000,000 national debt. Now there 
is talk of hiking it to $100,000,000,000. What 
about inflation? See what official Washington 
has in mind . . . see also what the trend is in tax 
increases, in removing tax exemptions from all 
governmental securities, federal, state and local. 
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Sharing War Supplies With Britain . . . National Unity Appeals. . . 


Debate on Adjourning Congress . . . Speeding Decisions on Defense 


President Roosevelt reveals a “rule 
of thumb” under which British and 
Canadian armed forces will get one- 
half of the “flying fortresses,” other 
warplanes, arms and ammunition roll- 
ing off American assembly lines . 
The Federal Priorities Board grants 
the British Government permission 
to negotiate for purchase of 12,000 
new airplanes, priorities to be fixed as 
production progresses ... Conferences 
over national defense problems are re- 
sumed at Washington as the Presi- 
dent, returning from his victorious 
third-term campaign, rides up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue with Vice President- 
elect Wallace and their wives, amid 
the cheers of 300,000 persons. 


xk xk 


The President says his pre-election 
sealed envelope guess on his total 
electoral vote was 340 . . . Revised 
election figures show 449 electoral 
votes for Mr. Roosevelt, 82 for Wen- 
dell Willkie; a record-breaking total 
popular vote for all presidential can- 
didates of more than 48,000,000 .. . 
Democrats retain substantial majority 
in both houses of Congress . .. Many 
changes in state governorships . 
former President Hoover and for- 
mer Republican Presidential Nominee 
Landon join with Democratic leaders 
and industrialists in appeals for na- 
tional unity for preparedness . 
House Speaker Rayburn says Con- 
gress should now adjourn, to resume 
as the 77th Congress January 3, which 
is 17 days before the presidential 
inauguration, but House Republican 
leaders insist Congress should remain 
in session throughout defense emer- 
gency. 


xx«tk 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounces plan to ask Congress to in- 
crease the statutory national debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000; that he will 
ask Congress, in addition, to make 
available for general financing the 
$4,000,000,000 authorized for special 
defense borrowing .. . that the Treas- 
ury may seek further increases in 


Sa u 


taxation . . . says all federal, state 
and local securities should be taxable. 


xx*ek 


Germany tells the State Depart- 
ment that it cannot give safe-conduct 
guarantee for an American ship to go 
to a West Irish port to bring home 
1,200 Americans because the waters 
around England are areas of military 
operation ... White House cancels its 
usual diplomatic reception because it 
might embarrass foreign envoys... 
Under Secretary of State Welles and 
other government officials attend re- 
ception at Soviet embassy. 


xk & 


President Roosevelt says efforts are 
under way to establish steel produc- 
tion plants and aluminum processing 
plants on the Pacific Coast . . . Ford 
Motor Company gets a $122,323,020 
contract to produce army airplanes 
... National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission says $8,000,000,000 in defense 
contracts have been awarded, 394 
ships are building, 25,000 airplanes 
are in the works, tanks are rolling out 
at the rate of 120 a month. 


x**rk 


Great Britain extends financial aid 
to Greece, including a $20,000,000 ad- 
vance, as Italy masses for a major 
offensive against Greece in all sectors 
. .. England and Germany exchange 
sky raids . . . Germany, failing to 
subjugate Britain by air and by land, 
revives intensive submarine warfare 
in effort to paralyze British sea com- 
munications. 

Prime Minister Churchill warns the 
House of Commons that Britain must 
fight “the campaigns of 1943 and 
1944,” and says British have more to 
fear now from depredations of U- 
boats than the German air raids... 
Argentina’s foreign minister warns 
that importations from U.S. must be 
reduced drastically because of coun- 
try’s diminishing gold reserves ... An 
Argentine financial mission flies to 
Washington to seek reported $100,- 
000,000 loan. 
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DODGE LE 


at TRULKS- 


they've got what if takes to 
cut your hauling costs! 


HERES WHY 


@ Here are trucks that will lop off dollars of expense 
for you! But you'll want to know why... and how! 


Well—part of the answer is in the chart (at right). 
Study it carefully and you’ll know what “Job-Rated” 
means... and why the right truck to fit YOUR job 
can save you plenty of money. 


The rest of the answer is something that Dodge has 
been doing now for over a quarter of a century ... 
building dependable QUALITY motor transporta- 
tion, 


Ask your Dodge dealer—today—to show you the 
right Dodge Job-Rated truck to save money on 
YOUR job! 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Trucks too small for your 
job or too large for your 
job are costly. 


Trucks that are under- 
powered or ov :powered 
are wasteful. 


Trucks with the right sized 
units throughout last 
longer on your job... 


What you pay for trucks 
is important ... but what 
you get for what you pay 
is even more important. 


® 
@ 
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Dodge builds 112 standard 
chassis and body models—one 
to fit your job. 


Each Dodge Job-Rated truck 
has the right one of 6 different 
truck engines, 


Each Dodge truck has the 
right one of many clutches, 
transmissions, rear axles, etc. 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks are 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
for Every Capacity 


SEE YOur 
EALER Fop 
0000 beat 
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New SG 0a 


Roosevelt will push very nearly straight ahead at start of his third term; 
will veer a bit leftward if needed to hold labor support; will go slowly in urging 
more domestic reform; will be respectful of a Congress inclined to conservatism; 
will emphasize some caution toward problems at home, more daring toward problems 
that arise abroad. 


2201 M Street, N. We 
Washington, D. Ce 





Uncertainty of an election year will give way to more assurance, to more 
ready decision. This means: first, firmness in foreign policy, a stiff attitude 
toward Japan in the Pacific, a speed-up in aid to Britain in the Atlantic. Sec- 
ond, renewed effort to bring together the big labor unions, to segregate the left= 
wing unions that opposed Roosevelt, to displace John L. Lewis from his labor lead-=- 
ership. Third, more decisiveness in decisions on defense, more pressure to re=- 
move any obstacles to a production speed-up. 





President's attitude will not be punitive; will not show itself in another 
fight like the Supreme Court battle of 1937; will not reveal any overweening desire to 
smash ahead to reform at any cost, to new experiments. But: Roosevelt will keep 
labor's interest in mind; will be friendly to labor's effort to get a larger cut 
of the defense dollar; will be ready to accept the idea of a “profitless pros- 
perity," a check to speculation. 





Fact is that a developing prosperity will remove need for new experiments; 
will relieve the President from pressing ahead with New Deal ideas for greater 
socialization of banking, for using taxes to control the volume and use of sav- 
ings. Inside view is that good times are assured for two and probably three 
years; that armament orders from abroad and defense orders at home are underwrite 
ing prosperity through much of a third term. 





me oe a 


View of the future, in more detail, can be had from attitudes and plans of 
Roosevelt's principal advisers. The resulting prospect: Cordell Hull: for stand- 
ing with armed force back of every established American right in both oceans; for 
every move that brings closer Latin-American ties; for whatever aid to Great 
Britain that can be given short of actual declaration of war; against outright 
war unless United States interests are attacked; for emphasis upon firmness and 
decisiveness. 








Henry Wallace: for a New Deal understanding with business; for definite 





Steps to develop reciprocal trade with Latin America; for taxes to raise part of the 
funds to pay farm subsidies; for constant striving to find ways for over-all gov- 
ernment direction that will be acceptable to businessmen. Henry Morgenthau: for 
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orthodox methods of financing defense; for acceptance of some firming in interest 
rates; for plugging of tax loopholes through tighter excess profits tax and end 
to tax exemption on government bonds. 


Leon Henderson: for voluntary business efforts to control prices; for use of 
persuasion to induce industrialists to build new plant to remove defense bottle- 
necks; for firm government action to control prices and remove bottlenecks if vol- 
untary method fails. Sidney Hillman: for negotiation as a means of dealing with 
labor demands; for gradual concessions to labor by employers; against use of the 
strike; against sudden and exorbitant demands by labor. 








Result of inside pulling and hauling is that Roosevelt will try to steer 
down the middle; that, while there is a further shift of government power toward 
labor, the shift, at least temporarily, will be slight; that this Government will 
try to attain its ends without an actual declaration of war. Labor vote, not the 
farm vote, not the upper-income class vote, gave Roosevelt a third term. Basic 
future decisions will reflect this fact. 











* * x 


Prospect now is that the present Congress soon will adjourn. The new Con- 
gress will come in January; will not differ importantly in viewpoint from the 
present. Result: President will not have his way on domestic issues without a 
fight; will not be able to escape the fact of a conservative coalition on tax is- 
sues in the Senate, on labor and farm issues in the House. But remember: the 
period ahead is to be deeply concerned with foreign rather than domestic issues. 

On foreign issues a President is largely a law unto himself. Congress, as a con- 
sequence, may seem less exciting. i 








In more detail: Walter-Logan: Chance that Congress might limit business reg- 
ulation by limiting discretion of government agencies went with the election. 
Wagner Act: No chance of success for any important change, owing to veto power. } 
Taxation: Senate will continue to restrain Treasury tax ideas; will be less ready 
to siphon off the large percentage of corporation profits that Treasury would 
like. 





* * % 


Shift of interest back to foreign events finds Britain faced with new trouble. 
The trouble: A loss of shipping through submarine attack, mines and air attack at 
sea and on ports that is very serious, that can become as serious or more serious 
than in 1917. British difficulty is many-sided: (1) Policing job is too great for 
available naval forces; (2) use of convoys slows transport and calls for increased 
tonnage to supply England; (3) loss of shipyards of Scandinavia, France and Hol- 
land adds to problem of replacement of ships lost; (4) bombing of British ship- 
yards interferes with both merchant and naval vessel construction. 





Need is for U. S. to step into this breach, to find ways to help with the 
convoy task, to turn to building ships for Britain on a large scale. The problem 
of supply is a problem of life and death for the British; is a problem that this 
country must help to solve if it is to be solved. The result. British officials 








are here with plans to finance large-scale production of "fabricated" ships; are 
ready to spend $100,000,000 as a starter for 120 ships of standard design; are 
likely to be forced to spend much more than that unless an answer can be found to 
present large-scale German attacks. 
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Our most 

important frontier 
—the Home 

has been advanced 








































IGHTY enterprises mean little unless they 

can be interpreted in terms of happiness, health 
and comfort for as many as possible. The Great 
Pyramid took twenty years to build and used ma- 
terial enough for several modern skyscrapers, but it 
contributed nothing to the welfare of those who 
buile ir. 

Here in America, each step in our inventive prog- 
ress has brought benefits to our people. In the last 
half century the American home, our most impor- 
tant outpost of civilization, has seen the frontiers 
of discomfort and drudgery, of pain and disease, 
pushed far back. And copper has played a major 
role in the task. 

Copper is there in the wiring that floods the 
home with light; in the vacuum cleaners, the refrig- 
erators, radios, telephones, washing machines, 
automatic heating and automobiles, without 
which we would be little more advanced 
than six decades ago. 


Ausf onoa 





ually important is copper’s ever growing cons 
tribution to the construction of more beautiful and 
longer lasting homes. Copper sheet metal work, 
brass and copper pipe, copper-alloy tanks and 
screens—these and other uses are reasons why to- 
day more millions of pounds of ang are being 
used in home building chan ever before. 


> * * 


The Anaconda organization is an integrated group 
of diversified companies engaged primarily in copper 
mining, refining and manufacturing. It makes pos- 
sible co-ordinated control of quality at every step— 
from ore to finished product. And its unceasing 
search for the new and the better is a wordless 
pledge that the friendly and useful red metal 
—Copper—will contribute still further to 
our American standard of living in the years 
to come. 40304 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CoMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 















THERE’S A NEW GLOW 























DETROIT’S 
SKYLINE! 


D*.. night sky is aglow with the light 
from windows of thousands of factories. 


a Aart nS 


21,000 workers were added to the payrolls 1 
in one recent week; 51,000 in the past month. Pay- | 
rolls now total over 400,000 hourly-paid men. 
Production of automobiles is at a new high for 
the year. The Fords speed-up to build 1,185,000 
cars in 1941, as they rush work on their $11,000,000 
airplane engine plant to employ 10,000 men. 


we err 


Three Detroit manufacturers get lion’s share of a 
$75,000,000 contract for quick delivery of airplane 
parts. Packard's orders total $177,000,000. 


There’s money being earned and spent in Detroit 








today. YOU can do business where business is 
being done. You can GROW sales with a steadily 
growing Detroit Free Press circulation... . . the 
only morning newspaper in this area of over 
2,250,000. With one effort and one cost you can 
reach and influence 326,738* earning and spend- 
ing families with results that will send your De- 
troit sales curve skyward. 


*The Largest October Weekday 
Circulation in Free Press History 


The Detroit Free Press 


On Guard for Over a Century 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, National Representatives 
MEMBER METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS INC. 
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EFFECT OF THE ELECTION 
ON OUR BASIC POLICIES 


Widening the Role the United States Will Play in a Changing World 


Further efforts to save 
England. Resisting trend 
toward boom prosperity 


After the first inaugural of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt came 100 days of excitement 
during which a New Deal was born, only 
to be stunted later by the Supreme Court. 
After the second inaugural came months 
of bitter struggle, as a result of which the 
New Deal eventually triumphed over the 
Supreme Court. After the third inaugural 
of Mr. Roosevelt comes—what? 

The answer is: Not another New Deal 
at the start, not another fight with the 
courts, not even a new attempt at whole- 
sale experiment and reform. But rather: 
An effort to remove production kinks from 
a booming industry, an attempt to have 
prosperity come back without an undue 
amount of speculation and price inflation, 
an effort to find a formula for assuring aid 
to England and trouble for Germany and 
Japan without involving an outright dec- 
laration of war by 
the United States. 

President Roose- 
velt returned to 
Washington after his 
third election to 
find a Government 
that bears little re- 
semblance to the 
Government of 1932 
or of 1936. 

Then, the Gov- 
ernment was wor- 
ried about depres- 
sion and unemploy- 
ment. Now, the : 
Government is wor- 2 aa 
ried about an ap- se 
proaching boom and 
labor shortages. 
Then, the Govern- 
ment was worried 
about low prices 
and deflation. Now, 
the Government is 
Worried about 
threatened price 
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rises and inflation. Then, the Government 
had its mind concentrated upon problems 
inside the United States. Now, the Gov- 
ernment has its mind concentrated upon 
world problems. Then, there was worry 
over deficits and the resulting increase in 
government debt. Now, with deficits grow- 
ing and with Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau asking for authority to create $20,- 
000,000,000 more debt, there is no appar- 
ent worry. Then, the Government was 
worried about an overabundance of indus- 
trial plant. Now, the Government is wor- 
ried by a shortage of industrial plant. 

Mr. Roosevelt really is returning to a 
revolution within his New Deal. The revo- 
lution is in personalities and in policies. It 
is the third in which President Roosevelt 
has participated in eight years. 


Personalities: The first-term cycle 


brought to fame Dr. Rexford Tugwell, Dr. 
George Warren, Hugh Johnson, Henry 
Wallace, Harold Ickes and Harry Hopkins. 
This was an era of so-called government 
planning and planners. The second-term 





FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT’S RETURN TO WASHINGTON 
Term No. 3 bears little resemblance to terms 1 and 2 


cycle brought to fame Thomas G. Cor- 
coran and Benjamin Cohen, Marriner 
Eccles, Jesse Jones, Leon Henderson. This 
was an era of government spending-for- 
recovery. The third-term cycle will bring 
to fame generals and admirals and Cordell 
Hull, William Knudsen, Edward Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Donald Nelson, Chester Davis, 
Sidney Hillman and further fame to Leon 
Henderson. This will be an era of war 
preparation, if not of war. 

Policies: The first Roosevelt term was 
notable for its creation of a galaxy of al- 
phabetical agencies devoted to planning. 
Some of these agencies have survived 
through all vicissitudes, others died a nat- 
ural death, and still others were killed by 
the courts. The second Roosevelt term was 
notable for its persistent attempt to prime 
the pump of recovery with a flood of bor- 
rowed dollars. This attempt appeared at 
times to make headway, and at other 
times not to do so well. The third Roose- 
velt term will be notable for its effort to 
save England and to build a place for the 
United States and 
the Western Hemi- 
sphere in a chang- 
ing world. The big 
question is whether 
those results can be 
achieved without a 
fight. 

Mr. Roosevelt in 
each term adapted 
himself to a differ- 
ent set of advisers 
and to a different 
set of policies. A 
characteristic of the 
President noted by 
those who see him 
most frequently is 
that he is very 
adaptable to change 
and tends to ride 
herd on a _ whole 
group of advisers 
with a whole stable 
of policies rather 
than to string along 
with one adviser 


—Harris & Ewing 
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who has but a single line of policies. 

‘Today, back in Washington, Mr. Roose- 
velt looks ahead to trouble. The trouble- 
some situations and the approach the 
President is most likely to take toward 
them are these: 

War: There wil be no declaration of war 
if this Government can avoid it. The Unit- 
ed States gradually will restrict the flow 
of war goods to nations that avow their 
lack of friendship to this nation, including 
Japan, and will strive to step up the flow 
of war zoods to the friendly nations of 
Britain and China. There will be further 
nava aid to Britain through transfer of 
over-age war vessels as new vessels be- 
come available. There may be an agree- 
ment by this Government to police the 
trade routes of this hemisphere within the 
300-mile limit, thereby releasing some 
British escort vessels for patrol of the 
transatlantic trade route. Every step tak- 
en in the Far East and in the Atlantic will 
be “short of war.” If actual war should 
come it would result from direct attack 
upon American interests, not from any de- 
sire of this country to start a war. 

Diplomacy: Gradual merger of British 
and American world interests will con- 
tinue. An understanding on American use 
of British naval and air bases at Singa- 
pore, in Australia and on some Pacific is- 
lands is near. This understanding would 
be effective in case of emergency. Negotia- 
tions are proceeding with South American 
nations, pointed toward development of 
naval and air bases that would be avail- 
able to the United States in event of trou- 
ble. There now is an obvious British-Amer- 
ican effort to make overtures to the Rus- 
sian Government, with a view to the fu- 
ture. In Europe and the Far East only 
force talks at this stage and diplomacy has 
had to give way. President Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull are pursuing a straight line in 
their diplomatic effort to checkmate those 
nations that have turned to force as the 
arbiter. 

Aid to Britain: Key to Britain’s future 
will be found in the ability of american 
industry to produce airplanes and mer- 
chant ships in a hurry. The British re- 
ceived scarcely 200 American warplanes 
in September. The October figure probably 
was not much larger. The British will be 
able to acquire barely 500,000 tons of 
American merchant shipping to fill needs 
that are much greater. Result: A way must 
be found tc speed up output of these war 
essentials. British orders are becoming 
immense. To pay for those orders, Great 
Britain will need to seil large investments 
in this country and in Canada. President 
Roosevelt is prepared to insist that these 
investments be sacrificed before the U.S. 
considers: making loans to Britain for pur- 
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An era of war preparation... if not of war 


chase of war materials. An inside com- 
ment: “The President is, and has been, a 
shrewder bargainer for American interests 
than the people know. He has not allowed 
sentiment to interfere with business.” 
Armament at home: Prosperity is be- 
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From a group of New Yorkers comes this slogan 
—the idea being that, with election over, the 
majority having chosen, the minority throws off 
its disappointment and goes to work with a will 
for the common good. 


ing underwritten for two, and_ possibly 
three, years into the future by the Presi- 
dent’s plans for defense. These plans in- 
volve tae spending of $38,000,000,000 up- 
or the Army and Navy in five years. They 
include $3,000,000,000 in contracts for war 
materials already let and $4,000,000,000 
more soon to be let. When Henry Mor- 
genthau on November 7 let it be known 
that the Treasury probably would ask for 
$20,000,000,000 additional in borrowing 
power, he gave the tip-off that this arma- 
ment program is no flash in the pan. 
Inflation control: The combination of 
rapidly rising armament orders and great- 


ly increased war orders from Britain is be- 
ginning to tax the capacity of some 
branches of American industry. Shortages 
are appearing in some classes of skilled la- 
bor. The key steel industry is operating at 
capacity even before the full weight of de- 
mand has been felt. This is a situation out 
of which price inflation can grow. Mr, 
Roosevelt will approve plans of his advis- 
ers designed to curb any runaway price 
situation. Those advisers today are sug- 
gesting no more than persuasion as a 
method of restraining the urge to push 
prices higher. They are seeking, at the 
same time, to erect a defense industry on 
the fringe of peace-time industry as a 
means of lessening the pressure toward 
price inflation. If those methods fail, plans 
are being laid for government construction 
of steel plants to be leased to private in- 
dustry for operation and for government 
construction of other types of plant. The 
inside view is that price control may be a 
major problem in this nation before the 
spring of 1941. 

Profit control: Mr. Roosevelt recognizes 
that he was returned to office by the votes 
of the working people of the country. He 
is aware that businessmen and financiers 
opposed him. It is only natural to expect 
that demands of workers for wage in- 
creases in this approaching period of pros- 
perity will be viewed more sympathetical- 
ly than pressures from industry and bank- 
ing for price and interest rate increases. 
This means that Government is likely to 
use its taxing power to siphon off an in- 
creasing proportion of corporation profits 
into the coffers of the Treasury. It also 
means that Government will strive to re- 
move any production bottlenecks that 
might keep workers from finding an outlet 
for the expenditure of their rising income. 
Profit control may become tied up with 
inflation control. 
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PRESIDENT’S VICTORY: ITS MEANING 


Factors in the Campaign That Won for the New Deal Candidate 


Labor's dominant role. 
Uncertainty over course 
minority voters will follow. 


To Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 1940 
election represents one thing: Proof that 
apart from approval given his foreign 
policy a majority within the nation in- 
dorses the New Deal and its effort to make 
of the national Government a servant of 
the individual citizen. There now will be 
four more years in which to imbed this idea. 

To Wendell L. Willkie, this same election 
also means one thing: Proof that a powerful 
minority within the nation—not far from a 
majority and made up of Democrats and 
Republicans—disapproves this conception 
of personal government and desires a 
change. There now will be four years in 
which to try to turn this minority into a 
majority. 

Questions now ahead: Can Mr. Roose- 
velt, or will Mr. Roosevelt, build a suc- 
cessor who can come to symbolize the New 
Deal and to capture the public attention 
so that he can carry on four years from 
now without need for a fourth-term move- 
ment? And can Mr. Willkie hold the 
interest and loyalty of the millions of 
voters who supported him, in order that a 
powerful minority outside of Congress 
may now serve to restrain the party in 
power when an important point of con- 
flict arises? 

Neither of these questions can be an- 
swered at this stage. What can be said on 
the basis of facts and figures is the fol- 
lowing: President Roosevelt proved him- 
self to be the greatest vote-getter in the 
nation’s history. In 1932, in 1936 and again 
in 1940 the President broke records, al- 
though the final vote may be a few 
hundred thousand below the 27,476,000 
he polled in 1936. No other President 
ever had sought a third term, so that Mr. 
Roosevelt this year set a record and 
broke a precedent. Mr. Willkie, at the 
same time, proved himself to be the 
greatest vote-getter that the Republican 
Party ever offered the nation. His more 
than 22,000,000 votes passed the Hoover 
total of 1928, a total swelled by a heavy 
Democratic vote in the South. 

What accounted for the Roosevelt 
strength? Where did he find this huge 
total of votes to bring about a precedent- 
breaking-re-election? Back in 1932, Mr. 
Roosevelt's vote-getting ability was 
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credited to Louis Howe and James A. 
Farley. Back in 1936 that vote-getting 
ability was credited to the political acumen 
and political organization of Mr. Farley. 
In 1940, Mr. Farley took no active part 
in the national campaign. Very few Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives worked 
actively for the President’s reelection. 
Many prominent Democrats, including 
some of those who had served in President 
Roosevelt’s “little cabinet,” openly op- 


HAGUE 


FLYNN 


dent’s hold on the people, and not the 
efforts of politicians or the working of 
machines. 

Other factors entered to decide the 1940 
election, as an analysis of the record shows. 
The factors that produced a_ strangely 
uniform result were many and diverse. 
They included: 

The Roosevelt personality: The Presi- 
dent’s manner and voice during the days 
of campaigning carried assurance. They 
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For the President, handsome, if much reduced, majorities 


posed him. Reports came that Tammany 
was knifing the President in New York, 
that the Democratic organization in Balti- 
more was knifing him, that the same was 
true in a dozen other large cities. 

Yet, when the votes were counted, the 
President had carried 38 States with 449 
electoral votes, to 10 States with 82 
electoral votes carried by Mr. Willkie. 
This result exceeded Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
forecast that he would receive 340 electoral 
votes. It was a testimonial to the fact 
that President Roosevelt in his two terms 
has favorably impressed his personality 
and his ideas upon a majority of the voters 
of the nation. It is an axiom of politics 
that, when an official is thrown out of 
office by voters, the vote predominately is 
against that official rather than for his 
opponent. The 1940 election proved that 
a majority of voters are still for Mr. Roose- 
velt. The Roosevelt vote, outside the South, 
amounted to approximately 53 per cent 
of the total. The record now seems to sug- 
gest that it has been the personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the policies of Mr. 
Roosevelt that have produced the Presi- 


were designed to give, and apparently did 
give, a feeling that here was a man of 
experience, in the midst of a crisis, who 
was calm and sure of himself and working 
to carry the nation along in peace. 

Democrats capitalized upon the Roose- 
velt personality to overcome the _ third- 
term issue and to sell the country the idea 
that a change would bring inexperience 
into the Government at a critical time. 
The part played by Cordell Hull, as Secre- 
tary of State, skillfully bulwarked this 
attitude and proved effective in the closing 
days of the campaign. 

Return of prosperity: There is a long 
record of success at the polls for the party 
in power at a time when business is rising. 
This year proved no exception. 

The steel industry is operating at capaci- 
ty. Employment is rising throughout in- 
dustry at a faster rate than ever before. 
The level of employment and of pay rolls 
is rising above 1929. Throughout industrial 
New England there is feverish activity as 
work is getting under way on_ nearly 
$2,000,000,000 worth of domestic defense 
orders and large British war orders. In 
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EXAMPLES OF VOTERS’ TENDENCY TO SCRATCH TICKETS 


the three States of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania defense orders total 
nearly $3,000,000,000 and industry is 
humming. 

This factor influenced the Roosevelt 
victory in all of New England, except 
Maine and Vermont. It was a factor in 
the Roosevelt victory in nearly all of the 
big industrial States of the nation, in- 
cluding Ohio and Illinois. It was not 
enough of a factor in Michigan and 
Indiana to overcome the opposition to 
Roosevelt in the towns and on the farms. 
Booming industry, 


000. In Pennsylvania, the city of Phila- 
delphia—a union stronghold—gave Roose- 
velt a majority of 175,000. Alleghany Coun- 
ty (Pittsburgh)—another union strong- 
hold—contributed a 100,000 majority. It 
was this heavy labor vote that turned 
Pennsylvania Democratic for the second 
time in more than 50 years, despite Re- 
publican victories in 42 out of 67 counties. 

That raises the question: What effect 
did the opposition of John L. Lewis have 
on the Roosevelt vote? The only measur > 
can be provided by county votes in mine- 
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Michigan 


worker areas. In Indiana, the Roosevelt 
majority in seven mining counties was cut 
from 39,765 in 1936 to 8,108 in 1940 and 
Mr. Willkie carried that State by 24,000 
votes. In Ohio, the Roosevelt margin in 11 
mining districts was reduced by more 
than 11,000 votes. In Pennsylvania, the 
mining counties gave Mr. Roosevelt a 
large majority, but still 165,000 votes less 
than in 1936. In West Virginia the Lewis 
influence was not noticeable. 

More noticeable was the type of in- 
fluence represented by a letter sent by the 





however, undoubt- 
edly was an election 
influence that aided 
the third term. 
Support of Labor: 
Mr. Roosevelt, in 
1940, cashed in on 
his long record of 
friendship for work- 
ers. He received 
overwhelming sup- 
port from organized 
workers in both the 
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cratic arch. Tilden 
In New York 1880—Garfield 
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the American Labor 1884—Cleveland 
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State was only 250,- 


Presidential Vote Since 


American political history shows many presidential campaigns in which the 
letermined by extremely slender margins. In fact, in the elections of 
1876 and 1888, the distribution of electoral votes was such that the winning can- 
didates did not get a majority of the popular vote. The following table shows the 
percentage of the major party vote received by presidential nominees since 1860. 


1860 


Percentage Electoral Nominee Percentage Electoral 
of Popular Vote Vote of Popular Vote Vote 
45.7 180 1904—Roosevelt 60.0 336 
33.6 12 Parker 10.0 140 
20.7 72 1908—Taft 54.5 321 
55.1 212 Bry an $5.5 162 
$4.9 21 1912—Wilson $1.9 435 
52.7 214 Roosevelt 27.4 88 
47.3 80 Taft 30.7 8 
55.9 286 1916—Wilson i1.7 277 
44.1 47 Hughes 48.3 254 
48.4 185 1920—Harding 63.9 404 
51.6 = Cox 36.1 197 
=< is, ——«21984—Coolidge 54.6 382 
pe po Davis 28.8 136 
49.9 182 La Follette 16.6 13 
49.5 233 1928—Hoover 58.8 444 
50.5 168 Smith 41.2 87 
502 277 1932—Roosevelt 59.1 472 
49.8 145 Hoover 40.9 59 
52.7 271 1936—Roosevelt 62.2 523 
473 176 Landon 37.8 8 
53.2 292 1940—Roosevelt 54.7 449 
46.8 155 Willkie 45.3 82 
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automobile workers’ 
union to its men- 
bers, which said that 
contract negotiators 
would know that, in 
theevent of Willkie’s 
election, “the union 
has lost a great 
friend” and corpo- 
rations would stiff 
en their resistance, 
while, if Roosevelt 
were elected, the 
negotiators would be 
strengthened and 
the resistance of the 


bargaining corpora | 


tions lowered. 
Unions in every 
section of the coun- 
try provided an 
organization that 
helped to get out the 
vote for Roosevelt. 
Defection of 
farmers: Until 1940, 


the New Deal had § 


been built upon 4 
farmer-labor coali- 
tion. In 1940, the 
farmer part of the 
coalition disappear 
ed. There is every 
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evidence that the rural votes—both in 
small towns and on the farms—moved 
definitely away from the New Deal. 

Candidate Willkie carried Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
Indiana and Michigan. In each case his 
strength lay in the farming districts. The 
reasons for this shift? First, an isolationist 
sentiment. Next, farmer worry over the 
growing national debt and hostility toward 
the relief method represented by WPA. 
These factors overcame much _ farmer 
gratefulness for the large subsidies that 
have been received by farmers in recent 
years. 

This year’s election demonstrated that 
the United States has become sufficiently 
industrialized so that a presidential candi- 
date can afford to lose much of the small 
town and the rural vote without losing 
the election. 

Attitude of racial groups: In this elec- 
tion, for the first time, the influence of for- 
eign and of racial groups was openly rec- 
ognized. The German-Americans were 
credited with switching heavily to the Re- 
publican candidate. The Polish-Americans 
and Scandinavian-Americans swung heav- 
ily to the Democratic column, a heavy 
shift in French-Canadian vote is credited 
with having given Roosevelt his large vote 
in Maine and Rhode Island. The Polish- 
American and Scandinavian-American vote 
in Wisconsin carried Roosevelt in that 
State where this vote is more important 
than the German-American vote. These 
racial criss-crosses were important through- 
out the country. 


Effect of Machine Activities 


Use of city machines: Many local Demo- 
cratic organizations, including Tammany, 
ran out on Roosevelt. Mayor Hague in 
Jersey City, Mayor Kelly in Chicago and 
Edward Flynn in the Bronx returned hand- 
some, if much reduced, majorities for the 
President in the districts that they repre- 
sent. As it turned out, with a landslide in 
electoral votes, the vote of areas domi- 
nated by political machines was not de- 
cisive. 

This fact was disclosed, not alone in the 
national election, but in the state elections 
as well. In Illinois, for instance, the organ- 
ization of Mayor Kelly delivered a ma- 
jority for President Roosevelt in Cook 
County that was sufficient to carry Illinois 
for Mr. Roosevelt, but did not develop a 
majority that could save the state ticket 
for the Democrats. C. Wayland Brooks, a 
Chicago attorney, was elected Senator on 
the Republican ticket and will go to 
Washington to replace a Democratic Sena- 
tor, James M. Slattery. A Republican 
Governor, Dwight Green, likewise was 
elected in Illinois. 
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In Michigan, on the other hand, while 
President Roosevelt lost that State by a 
narrow margin, a Democrat, Murray Van 
Wagoner, was elected Governor of the 
State. In this instance Mr. Roosevelt ran 
behind the ticket. The voters of Wisconsin 
revealed what turned out to be the most 
discriminating taste in the selection of 
their candidates. They picked President 
Roosevelt, a Democrat, for President. 
They picked Robert La Follette, a Pro- 
gressive, for Senator. And they picked 
Julius Heil, a Republican, for Governor. 
Voters of Ohio chose Harold H. Burton, a 
Republican, for Senator, while voting for 
Roosevelt, and voters of Massachusetts re- 
elected Leverett Saltonstall for Governor, 
while going Democratic on the national 
ticket. 

As a further example of the increasingly 
evident tendency to scratch tickets, there 
is the fact that voters of ten States picked 
Republican Governors while choosing Mr. 
Roosevelt as their preference for Presi- 
dent. It turned out that there were many 
very narrow majorities in_ elections 
throughout the nation. The result is that, 
while President Roosevelt won his third 
term by a landslide of electoral votes, he 
came into office with the individual back- 
ing or a majority of barely 4,500,000 indi- 
viduals out of approximately 48,000,000 
voting. 

Polls and Surveys: More important than 
in any previous election was the influence 
of polls and surveys. Published results 
during the campaign alternately dampened 
and spurred the efforts of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans and may have af- 
fected campaign contributions. 

Most nearly accurate was the forecast 
made by Louis H. Bean, economic adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, who, by a 
compound of statistics and _historical 
trends, predicted even before the nomina- 
tions that the Democratic candidate would 
receive between 54 and 55 per cent of the 
popular vote. President Roosevelt got 54.7 
per cent. 


A Check-up on the Polls 


Most accurate poll was made by Fortune, 
which gave Mr. Roosevelt 55.2 per cent of 
the popular vote, only one-half of one per 
cent off. The Gallup poll underestimated 
Mr. Roosevelt’s popular strength by 2.7 
per cent, and under, by the same margin, 
was the American Opinion Forecasts. 

Polls and surveys that attempted to 
forecast the electoral vote were far from 
accurate. Closest was the Crossley poll, 
with 344 Roosevelt votes, contrasted to 
the 449 actually received. The Gallup poll, 
while conceding many doubtful States, 
ended its sampling by indicating a mini- 
mum of 276 votes for Roosevelt. The 


Dunn and Hurja surveys predicted a Will- 
kie election, and surveys by the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune and Washing- 
ton Star indicated a margin big enough 
for a Willkie victory. 

Only two polls attempted State-by-State 
predictions. The Gallup poll gave Willkie 
eight States too many, and the Crossley 
poll put seven states in the wrong column. 
Crossley and Gallup estimates, compared 
with the actual results, are listed below in 
percentages of popular votes. 


Gallup Actual Crossley 
Forecast Vote Forecast 
States (Percentage (Percentage 
Willkie for for 
carried Willkie) Willkie) 
Colorado 55 51.0 51 
Indiana 55 50.6 53 
Iowa 55 52.0 54 
Kansas 57 56.8 W 
Maine 57 54.0 W 
Michigan 52 50.1 53 
Nebraska 59 56.9 Ww 
North Dakota 54 55.4 WwW 
South Dakota 59 58.4 Ww 
Vermont 58 54.9 Ww 
States (Percentage (Percentage 
Roosevelt for for 
carried Roosevelt) Roosevelt) 
East 
Connecticut 53 53.8 50 (R) 
Delaware 56 54.1 R 
Massachusetts 51 53.4 50 (W) 
New Hampshire 49 52.6 47 
New Jersey 52 51.8 53 
New York 49 518 50 (R) 
Pennsylvania 49 53.5 50 (W) 
Rhode Island 54 56.8 48 
South 
Alabama 86 86.6 R 
Arkansas 82 79.7 R 
Florida 72 71.6 R 
Georgia 87 85.6 R 
Louisiana 86 86.3 R 
Mississippi 94 95.4 R 
North Carolina 72 75.8 R 
South Carolina 97 95.3 R 
Texas 79 80.9 R 
Virginia 70 68.3 R 
Border states 
Kentucky 54 57.5 R 
Maryland 59 59.6 R 
Missouri 49 52.5 52 
Oklahoma 56 58.2 R 
Tennessee 64 67.6 R 
Midwest 
Illinois 48 51.1 49 
Minnesota 51 51.6 52 
Ohio 49 52.2 51 
West Virginia 59 57.5 R 
Wisconsin 48 50.7 49 
West 
Arizona 61 65.0 R 
California 58 58.3 54 
Idaho 49 548 R 
Montana 57 59.5 R 
Nevada 56 60.1 R 
New Mexico 53 559 R 
Oregon 54 53.4 54 
Utah 55 62.3 R 
Washington 57 53.4 R 
Wyoming 53 52.8 48 
(“R” or “W” opposite 50 per cent estimates in 
the Crossley poll indicates the State leaning 


slightly toward Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie.) 
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Blocs and Groups 
In Next Congress 


New Legislative Line-Ups That Hold Fate of Roosevelt Policies 


Slight turn-over in election 
leaves strong power in 
coalitions of conservatives 


Through the four years of his first term, 
President Roosevelt led a Congress that 
followed to a large extent without balking. 
The term “rubber stamp” was applied to 
Congress in those days, owing to its habit 
of adopting without much question legis- 
lative proposals drafted by the Adminis- 
tration’s “brain trust.” Through his second 
term, Mr. Roosevelt frequently fought 
with Congress, which sometimes stopped 
the New Deal in its tracks. 

Now there is to be a third term. Issues 
are to be momentous: war or peace, infla- 
tion or rigid price control measures, im- 
mense new borrowing or heavy new taxes. 
Where will Congress stand? 

To find the answer, it is necessary to de- 
termine whether Congress will accept 
White House leadership, or whether coali- 
tions of Republicans and conservative 
Democrats, drawn together from time to 
time, will block administration legislative 
proposals. Two factors enter into this cal- 
culation: the figures of comparative party 
strength and the attitudes of opposition 
personalities. The figures show this: 

Mr. Roosevelt will have another big 
Democratic majority in the new Senate, 
which will be made up of 66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, one Progressive and one In- 
dependent. This compares with the pres- 
ent Senate made up of 69 Democrats, 24 
Republicans, one Farmer-Laborite, one 
Progressive and one Independent. He will 
have a House consisting of 268 Democrats, 
162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, one Far- 
mer-Laborite, and one American Labor 
Party member. This compares with 258 
Democrats, 167 Republicans, 2 Progres- 
sives, one Farmer-Laborite, one American 
Laborite, and 6 vacancies at present. 

On the surface there appears to be little 
change from the present Congress. The 
turnover in party strength is the smallest 
in the Senate since 1884; the smallest in 
the House since 1908. The Democrats will 
have a working majority of more than 100 
in the House, and this probably will make 
less frequent the overthrow of administra- 
tion legislative proposals by coalitions of 
Republicans and Democrats. The remark- 
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ably slight shift in party strength is being 
interpreted by New Dealers as a mandate 
to support the Administration. But since 
legislation must pass both houses, it is ap- 
parent that successful coalitions of Repub- 
licans and Democrats may be formed, as 
in preceding sessions of Congress. 
Backed by nearly 22,000,000 votes in the 
recent election, the Republicans in both 
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SENATOR WHEELER 
lsolationists 


houses are expected to form a vigorous, 
outspoken opposition. Conservative Dem- 
ocrats, particularly those from the South, 
hold many key positions in Congress. 
The net result is that the Administration 
may be checked on any grand ideas or 
broad experiments which it undertakes, 
particularly in the domestic field. On 
further aid to England, which admittedly 
will be one of the major future questions, 
on matters involving national defense, on 
other questions of foreign policy, Congress 
is expected to continue to support the 
President. Sharp disagreement is looked 
for on domestic issues, although some of 
them, like the national debt limit and 
taxes, have a bearing on the defense effort. 
The chief bloc in the new Congress, 
as in the present one, will be made up 


of the isolationists and critics of adminis- 
tration foreign policy who are more out- 
spoken in the Senate than in the House. 
Although some members of the group 
had close calls, others received big majori- 
ties. The group, as a result, is expected to 
continue its militant attitude. Leaders of 
the group re-elected in the Senate were 
Senators Wheeler, Montana, and Walsh, 
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. . chief bloc in new Congress 


Democrats; Vandenberg, 
Johnson, California, Re- 
publicans, and La Follette, (Prog.), of 
Wisconsin. The bloc will have a vigorous 
recruit in Senator-elect C. Wayland (Cur- 
ly) Brooks, (Rep.), of Illinois. 

Several administration backers in the 
House who were defeated in 1938 have 
come back. Senator Minton, (Dem.), of 
Indiana, staunch administration supporter, 
was defeated. Newcomers include Repre- 
sentatives-elect Kenneth F. Simpson, New 
York, former Republican National Com- 
mitteeman, and Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
first woman ever elected to Congress and 
one of those who voted against war in 1917. 
Harold Hitz Burton, Republican “reform” 
mayor of Cleveland, comes to the Senate 
from Ohio. 


Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and 
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What the Press of the World Thinks of Election 


ARGENTINA 


“We are witnessing a comforting spectacle . . . The Ameri- 
can people give us a new, grand example of strength and 
loyalty to our democratic institutions, practiced under the 
ideals of this land in order to serve as a model for all coun- 
tries which aspire to a dignified life for free and respectable 
men.” . La Prensa (Buenos Aires) 

“We regard Roosevelt’s victory as a triumph for common 
sense and as evidence that the people of the United States 
stand just as surely for the cause of liberty as did their ‘ore- 
fathers who founded the republic.” Herald (Buenos Aires) 


BRAZIL 


“President Roosevelt is a world leader and, incidentally, 
leader of the world’s leading nation, a nation of our own 
continent and one of us.” Diario de Noticias (Rio de Janeiro) 


“Americans desire a strong nation to safeguard them from 
the pitfalls that overtook other nations involved in cheap 
political controversies and without internal cohesion.” 


A Noite (Rio de Janeiro) 
FRANCE 


“It might be deduced that respect for certain political 
traditions has weakened on the other side of the Atlantic and 
that Roosevelt’s policy has sensibly modified the spirit of the 
new American generations.” Le Temps (Vichy) 


“The constitutional innovation on Nov. 5 evolves clearly 
in the direction of a hereditary monarchy—with stability and 
clarification of presidential powers which are immense and 
which need now only last a lifetime and be transmitted to an 
heir . . . The more worries of foreign affairs have been im- 
posed upon the American people, the less it has been possible 
to conceal the inconveniences of renewing government au- 
thority every four years.” L’Action Francaise (Vichy) 


GERMANY 


“The Roosevelt system has retained the field. It is pri- 
marily a system that has led to a revolution in American 
public life. It supplanted the traditional Americanism of 
economic conceptions and the all-embracing power of the 
idea of individual success by an era of state leadership.” 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt (Hamburg) 


“For four more years the leadership of the United States 
lies in the hands of the man who is regarded as one of the 
- —_ . . ” 
most self-willed personalities of American history. 


Voelkischer Beobachter (Berlin) 


“President Roosevelt presented himself to the people as 
the man who over there seeks a new order, and against this 
argument the character of the businessman was no longer 
effective. The election and its outcome are an internal 
American affair.” Deutsches Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“President Roosevelt’s triumph will nowhere be more 
warmly greeted than in the British Commonwealth. The 
democratic half of the world would have felt, had Mr. Roose- 
velt been defeated, the same chill disappointment that 
twenty years ago followed the turning away from Wilson and 
the League of Nations that was to form the new ground- 
work of permanent peace. 

“There is another reason why the ordinary Englishman 
has backed the President. Mr. Willkie seemed to speak with 
the accent of a past generation, demanding less state inter- 
vention and more freedom of private enterprise to exert the 
power of wealth over the individual.” 

The Manchester Guardian (Manchester) 


“All the influence which Hitler was able to bring to bear 
was thrown against him (Roosevelt) ... We heartily welcome 
the American decision. Germany cannot mistake its impli- 
cations.” The Evening Star (London) 


“Every vote cast was a vote against Hitler . . . America 
will quicken her stride again and without any of the delays 
that might have come from the sending of a new man to 
the White House.” The Evening News (London) 


ITALY 


“As for foreign policy, the tendencies shown by both can- 
didates in their speeches recently seemed so closely related 
that the election of one or the other can scarcely make much 
difference. It was interesting to note how, at the last minute, 
in order to obtain a majority, Roosevelt threw himself into 
repeated affirmations of his intention to keep the United 
States out of war.” Il Giornale d'Italia (Rome) 


JAPAN 


“The principal factor in his victory was the President’s 
policy of positive aid to Britain and the defense of democ- 
racy. ... If the United States adjusts its views, the mis- 
understanding which separates Japan and America can be 
removed. Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election, however, will not help 
bring about an amicable solution.” Asahi (Tokyo) 


MEXICO 


“In recent years the United States has given proofs of an 
understanding of Mexican problems and has shown a desire 
to seek a harmonious solution of the problems interesting the 
two countries. . .. The Democratic Party’s program has affin- 
ities with the program Mexico is pursuing and this explains 
and justifies our celebrating the triumph of the Democratic 
Party personified by a figure transcending political rivalries 
whose name is Roosevelt.” Nacional (Mexico City) 


NEW ZEALAND 


“The great American republic has ratified before the world 
its resolve to let nothing stand in the way of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy, which the Axis powers hate.” Herald (Auckland) 


SWEDEN 


“Mr. Roosevelt is one of the greatest Presidents America 
ever had ... The U.S.A. needs Mr. Roosevelt as England 
needs Winston Churchill. Both countries are struggling for 
life . . . Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election means for European 
people that America’s foreign policy will be continued with 
the same power and consequence. This policy has been nearly 
unanimously approved by the American people, because Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie kept the same line.” 

Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm) 


SWITZERLAND 


“A great man has returned to the White House. For the 
President, there spoke his reputation as a statesman, his 
ability in matters pertaining to foreign affairs and the fact 
that Americans did not want to change helmsmen in this 
stormy sea. Wendell L. Willkie was liked tremendously, but 
his political reputation was unknown.” 

Journal de Geneve (Geneva) 


“The strong minority supporting Wendell Willkie shows 
that Roosevelt’s roses still have thorns.” 


Corriere del Ticino (Berne) 
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Inside Conflict Hampers 
Our Defense Production 


Headless Commission Must Depend on Army and Navy for Action 


Traditional jealousy 
between military, civilian 
services a difficulty 


Speed in production becomes the pri- 
mary defense problem in the critical 
months ahead. With elections out of the 
way, the Administration is expected to de- 
vote most of its energy toward increasing 
output, and, simultaneously toward speed- 
ing delivery of war materials to Britain. 

A measure of the task confronting the 
Government comes from the Commerce 
Department, which reported that, in Sep- 
tember, only 136 aircraft went to the 
British Isles, 68 to Canada and 1 to Aus- 
tralia. With Britain calling for 12,000 
planes as fast as she can get them, and 
American production on British orders 
running slower than 2,500 planes a year, 
the size of the task is immediately appar- 
ent. In greater or lesser degree the same 
situation prevails in many other branches 
of armament production, including pow- 
der, armor plate, machine tools and steel. 


Problems of Defense Commission 

The agency most immediately con- 
cerned with the problem is the National 
Advisory Defense Commission. General 
opinion is that this agency has done a 
splendid job in clearing defense contracts 
and planning the program, but that its 
major task—that of translating dollars in- 
to armaments—lies ahead. To fulfill this 
mission it has been stated widely that 
the Defense Commission is a cumbersome 
arrangement and needs a chairman to con- 
solidate its activities. 

Underlying this defect, however, is an- 
other problem of equal importance. This is 
that the Defense Commission is only ad- 
visory, and, even as a headless group, has 
no executive authority. Actual procure- 
ment of supplies still lies with the Treas- 
ury, the Army and the Navy. Contracts 
are approved by the Defense Commission, 
but they are signed by other government 
agents. Thus the prevailing situation is 
even more cumbersome than the fact that 
the Defense Commission has no chairman. 

Defense Commissioners and their staffs 
are known further to have chafed at the 
bureaucratic red tape and division of au- 
thority that prevail in these established 
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government bureaus. This is further com- 
plicated by army and navy policy of trans- 
ferring officers from one job to another, so 
that a man who has been buying battle- 
ships or airplanes and has developed some 
skill in procurement may find himself sud- 
denly sent to Alaska or Puerto Rico. Tra- 
ditional jealousy between military and ci- 
vilian services also causes some difficulty. 

Many administration officials are con- 
cluding that, to speed defense production, 
the Defense Commission must receive 
more authority as a commission, which 
would mean less authority for the Army 
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EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Little change need occur 


and the Navy over contracts, delivery 
dates, priorities, price control and general 
procurement policies. In brief, let the 
Army and Navy plan military strategy, 
but let civilians provide the materials. To 
buttress this argument, officials are point- 
ing to Great Britain, where production 
lagged dangerously until procurement was 
concentrated in civilian hands. 

Two proposals have been made to reach 
this goal: (1) appoint able civilians to 
high army and navy rank and let them 
take charge of procurement through the 
military establishments, or (2) give the 


Commission authority to buy directly and 
appoint an Administrator. The second sug- 
gestion is more likely to be adopted. 

Present prospects are that the post of 
Defense Administrator will go to Donald 
M. Nelson, who now acts as co-ordinator 
of National Defense Purchases but has 
no direct purchasing authority. Mr. Nel- 
son entered the defense program through 
the Treasury, where he was called to act as 
Procurement Director. As the defense 
program developed, his duties steadily in- 
creased. A few weeks ago he was named 
Administrator of Priorities on a priority 
board consisting of Defense Commissioners 
William S. Knudsen, in charge of produc- 
tion; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., in charge 
of raw materials; and Leon Henderson, in 
charge of prices. Later he was named di- 
rector of small business activities in the 
defense program. 

Procurement is one of Mr. Nelson’s 
strong points. In private life he was execu- 
tive vice president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, a firm which, as a large mer- 
chandiser, also is a mammoth buyer of 
goods of all kinds. Mr. Nelson, too, is well 
regarded by close advisers of the Presi- 
dent as well as by business groups. 

He was closely associated with the early 
NRA, has been a member of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of 
Commerce, served on the textile wage com- 
mittee for the Wage and Hour Division, 
and was once considered for the post of 
administrator of that division. 

If he becomes Defense Administrator, 
Mr. Nelson will act primarily as a co-or- 
dinator of defense activity. Little change 
need occur in the operations of the Com- 
mission itself. Mr. Knudsen would con- 
tinue to spur production; Mr. Stettinius 
would continue to provide industrial raw 
materials; consumer welfare could remain 
under the eyes of Mr. Henderson and Miss 
Harriet Elliott; Chester C. Davis could rep- 
resent the farm viewpoint, and Sidney Hill- 
man that of labor. 

President Roosevelt can be expected to 
retain most of the power and authority, 
and to make most of the final decisions. 
The defense program promises to be the 
keystone of government policy and indus- 
trial activity in the years immediately 
ahead, and will continue to be directed 
from the White House. 
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Nhe Presndeut's Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE THIRD-TERM TEAM 


Close Political and Personal Friends Will Head Our Government 


Common viewpoint on basic 
problems unites man of 
action and philosopher 


When President Roosevelt rode along 
Washington’s Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
White House two days after election, al- 
most a quarter of a million persons lined 
the street to welcome the first President 
thrice victorious at the polls. With him 
was Vice President-elect Henry A. Wal- 
lace. 

Mr. Wallace’s presence was more than 
an accident of politics. And more than 
a gesture was the President’s act in throw- 
ing his arm around .his running mate’s 


periment, subsequent to popular approval. 

In effect, the linking of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Wallace is but a new phase of an 
old association. That association began 
when the New Deal was born back in 
1933, and has since continued. Other New 
Dealers—Raymond Moley, Rexford Tug- 
well, even Tommy Corcoran—have come 
and gone, but Mr. Wallace remained an 
active counselor as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Wallace is justly recognized as the 
father of the present farm program, but 
his writings reveal that his New Deal phi- 
losophy transcends the farm and reaches 
into other social reforms that the New 
Deal has embraced. As a matter of fact, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
Mr. Wallace’s presence was more than a political accident 


shoulders. It was evidence of a political 
partnership and personal friendship unique 
in American history. 

Just as the President signifies to the 
public a political order known as the New 
Deal, so does Mr. Wallace, perhaps more 
than any other man, deserve the title of 
New Deal philosopher. The two men see 
eye to eye on basic policies. Neither is 
afraid of change or experiment. They agree 
that the Government has to play an im- 
portant part in national life, but neither 
believes that public policy should be too 
far ahead of popular opinion. Thus the 
President waited for public support of his 
present foreign policy, although he hinted 
at it in 1937 in the Chicago “quarantine” 
speech. Thus the Wallace food stamp 
Plan was adopted only after cautious ex- 
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Mr. Wallace was one of the first to urge 
the development in Latin America of raw 
materials needed by the United States. 

It is significant that, of all his close ad- 
visers and associates, Mr. Roosevelt chose 
Mr. Wallace as his third-term running 
mate. As a team, they are complementary. 
Mr. Wallace is primarily a thinker, a stu- 
dent, a planner. Mr. Roosevelt, while not 
without intellectual convictions of his own, 
is the man of action, the executive, the 
keen politician, who seems intuitively to 
feel the public pulse. 

In many respects the two men are dis- 
similar. Mr. Roosevelt, polished product 
of Groton and Harvard, is at ease before 
the public, gracious with groups, charm- 
ing to others, never at a loss for words. 
Mr. Wallace, graduate of an agricultural 












college, is shy, prefers small gatherings 
to large, converses better than he speaks, 
is more at ease with ideas than with peo- 
pie. It is quite likely that he will be less 
happy as Vice President, dealing, as he 
must, with political maneuvers, than he 
was in his capacity as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Had it not been for the New Deal, it is 
unlikely that the two would have met. 
President Roosevelt, now 58, had spent 
most of his life in politics, as a New York 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, unsuccessful candidate for Vice 
President, and as Governor and President. 
Mr. Wallace’s first taste of public life came 
with his appointment as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Theretofore he had spent most of 
his active life (he is 52) as editor of his 
family’s farm paper, as an experimental 
farmer, a scholarly prober of the price sys- 
tem and the farm problem. 

A common interest in public problems, a 
national economic crisis and a conviction 
that some government program was acute- 
ly needed, drew them together in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1932. To Mr. Wallace 
goes much of the credit for the farm the- 
ories expressed in President Roosevelt’s 
campaign speeches of that year; to Mr. 
Roosevelt goes the credit for taking Mr. 
Wallace out of his editor’s chair and seat- 
ing him at the cabinet table. 

It is also significant that, before the New 
Deal, Mr. Roosevelt was virtually a regu- 
lar Democrat, whereas Mr. Wallace had 
been a Republican. After eight years the 
President had drawn away from the con- 
servative (and one-time controlling) wing 
of his party, while Mr. Wallace had become 
an influential member of the new Demo- 
cratic group. Both men trimmed their po- 
litical sails to meet prevailing economic 
winds and found themselves on the same 
course. 

This merging of political and personal 
views was symbolized in the ride down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and may augur a 
new executive influence in American gov- 
ernment. During the next four years Mr. 
Roosevelt’s major concern quite possibly 
will be with the defense program, but in 
arming America he has declared that he 
has no intention of sacrificing the tenets 
of the New Deal. These tenets may be 
intrusted to Mr. Wallace, who has shown 
in the AAA program that he can back his 
philosophy with executive action, and 
come forth with a workable program. 
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The JOURNAL is F THSL 


FIRST IN NEWS... When it's past midnight 


* Media Records 
18 8 months 1940. 


THE 
DAILY JOURNAL 


TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


** ABC Audit Reports 
March 31. 1940. 


140,570 


Portland City and Retail 
Trading Zone Circulation 
(Oregon’s Only Major Market) 


105,725" 





in Europe The Journal's presses are rolling, 
bringing daily Journal readers all the news of 
the world the same day it happens! . . because 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific Coast 
have a natural time advantage. 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION ... The Journal is 
the largest daily newspaper ever published in 


the state of Oregon —largest, in fact, in the » 


entire Pacific Northwest... because readers 
prefer, “Today's News Today!” 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING... Media Records 
reveal that the daily Journal is first in local, 
general and total advertising again in 1940* 
... because plus circulation means plus buying 
power-—results for advertisers. 


The JOURNAL 
Folland) sifldimoen Tlewspaper 


REYNOLDS.- FITZGERALD, Inc, — National Representatives 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle j 
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BEHIND THE LINE I mitt 
It takes more than a gun to % ie 
make a soldier. Food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and transportation 
are just as vital for the develop- 
ment of Uncle Sam's huge 
khaki force as tanks and 
planes. Throughout the na- 
tion, in shops and factories, 
skilled workers are busy at ma- 
chines turning out everyday 
necessities for the country’s 
military force. Here are pic- 
torial highlights in the mili- 
tary’s supply system. 
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New uniforms by 
the thousands 
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new soldiers 
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worth of cloth are on hand 
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For National, Regional or City Coverage... 
Use Roto...the Class of the Mass Circulation 


IT's READERSHIP that determines the value of 
an advertising medium. Rotogravure’s ability to 
attract a maximum number of potential reader- 
customers has been proved again and again by 
continued reader-tests conducted under the fa- 
mous Gallup method. These tests show that in 
newspaper reader traffic, Rotogravure is second 
only to page one in volume! 


In addition to providing more potential 
reader-customers, with Rotogravure advertising 
you can cover better than 50% of all the nation’s 
homes. Or, should your needs require only local 
promotion, Roto’s flexibility allows the use of its 
tremendous power to help you increase sales in 
selected cities or zones. Furthermore, in Roto- 
gravure sections your advertising gets “preferred 
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position” regardless of the page it appears on 
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because the interesting pictorial content of this 
effective yet economical medium sustains reader- 
traffic on every page. Include Rotogravure on 
your next advertising schedule and let its quality 
atmosphere put prestige and power into your 
selling messages. 


For more information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. We maintain a service, research 
and statistical department for the convenience 
of advertisers and publishers. There is no charge 


for our service. 


*Based on a continual analysis of reader traffic in 21 papers in 17 key cities. 
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The Army must 
feed men and 
machines. For the 
men, millions of 
meals. For the 
machines, mil - 
lions of gallons 
of fuel. 
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For the men 
plenty of fresh 
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mail advertising, booklets and catalogs 
attract maximum reader interest. It's 
the presentation that counts. Roto can 
give to your advertising the same eye- 
appeal of quality that attracts millions 
of readers weekly to newspaper Roto- 
gravure sections. This effective and 
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economical method of printing has 
proved its power to get reader interest 

. and this reader interest in your 
advertising is the plus that naturally 
tends to increase sales. Use Rotogravure, 
too, in your brochures, catalogs, cir- 
culars. See for yourself the rich ‘‘feel,’’ 
distinctiveness and punch Rotogravure 
gives to your selling messages... . You 
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are invited to call in a Kimberly-Clark 
Rotogravure man for any advice you 
may need on Rotogravure printing. 
There is no charge for this service, 
which is available to you at each of 
our offices. 

If you prefer, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation for advice and samples of 
these famous Rotogravure papers: 
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Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose it carefully ! 


Compare the nationally-accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 
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_ SHIFTS OF POWER IN THE UNIONS 


A Trend Toward New Leaders and Peace Between AFL and ClO 


What President Roosevelt's 
victory, Mr. Lewis's coming 
resignation mean to labor 


To labor unions, the national election of 
Nov. 5, 1940, was the most important in 
history. Both AFL and CIO had major 
stakes in this campaign. The biggest win- 
ners were the opponents of John L. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis’s retirement from the CIO 
presidency is now assured. 

To the AFL this is a major accomplish- 
ment. Besides this, Federation leaders now 
feel that they have intrenched themselves 
as an essential part of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. In return for their almost 
unanimous support, they expect an in- 
creased voice in the Administration, a new 
Secretary of Labor, a new chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board. They 
also expect Mr. Roosevelt’s continued help 
in arranging the reconciliation between 
AFL and CIO. 

Re-election of William Green as AFL 
president is probable, but not certain, 
when the Federation meets at New Or- 
leans, Nov. 18. New Dealers in the AFL 
are accusing Mr. Green of “pussyfooting” 
in the presidential campaign. Within the 
Administration, some officials now are say- 
ing that Mr. Green’s removal as AFL 
president is necessary if unity between 
AFL and CIO is to be established. 

Should a move to replace Mr. Green 
develop, either George Harrison, New 
Dealer and president of the Railway 
Clerks Union, or George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL, would be advanced 
as his successor. Mr. Meany is a former 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. His influence within the 
Federation has been growing steadily dur- 
ing the last year. 

More nearly certain is the retirement of 
Mr. Lewis, when the CIO meets at At- 
lantic City, N.J., Nov. 18. Word has gone 
out from United Mine Workers headquar- 
ters that Mr. Lewis does not intend to be 
“drafted”—a suggestion which had been 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
After Mr. Lewis? 


advanced chiefly by left-wing leaders. Mr. 
Lewis’s candidate for the CIO presidency 
is Philip Murray, vice president of the 
CIO, vice president of the United Mine 
Workers and head of the important Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. For 27 
years, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray have 
teamed together to control and to operate 
the United Mine Workers. Since 1920, 
Mr. Murray has generally differed with 
Mr. Lewis in politics, the only exception 
being 1936, when both men supported Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Murray is regarded as a moderate. 
He has the support of Sidney Hillman, an- 
other CIO vice president and New Deal 
leader within the CIO. Mr. Hillman’s fol- 
lowers have been threatening to leave the 
C1O should that group maintain its poli- 
cies of: (1) tolerance of leaders accused of 
communistic leanings, (2) 
to negotiate for 


disinclination 
reconcilation with the 
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GEORGE MEANY 
After Mr. Green? 


AFL, and (3) opposition to the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 

If elected, Mr. Murray is expected to 
give no quarter to left-wingers, whom he 
has effectively eliminated from the Steel 
Workers Union. 

Mr. Murray is considered less adamant 
than Mr. Lewis on negotiations with the 
AFL. Few persons within the CIO, how- 
ever, believe that Mr. Murray will make 
peace on any but terms wholly acceptable 
to the CIO, a condition which means that 
reconciliation is still many 
possibly years away. 

Whether Mr. Murray would accept any 
peace formula not agreed to by the United 
Mine Workers, of which Mr. Lewis will 
remain president, also is doubted. This 
means that Mr. Lewis may remain an im- 
portant and possibly controlling factor in 
the CIO despite his resignation as its 
president. 
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* UNITY—THE NEW MANDATE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Fifty million Americans marched to the polls and 
without violence voted their choices in federal, state 
and municipal elections, and fifty million Americans 
now accept without violence the judgment of the 
majority. 

What a truly wonderful example of the workings of 
democracy to give to the world of 1940 when free na- 
tions have been blacked out and dictators seek to make 
a mockery of freedom itself! 

We have been a divided nation during the campaign, 
but divided on principles and methods only. We shall 
remain divided in that respect because a strong mi- 
nority is the best guarantee against the possible in- 
tolerance of the majority. Every day since the 
election reveals that the clash of personalities and the 
bitterness are gone. There is, instead, rededication to 
principle and to a cause but no excuse for rancor. 

President Roosevelt has been accorded an honor 
that has come to no other Chief Executive in our Re- 
public. With the honor goes an unparalleled responsi- 
bility. To retire four years hence with a popular ver- 
dict of unblemished fame he must do two things. He 
must so conduct foreign policy as to carry out the 
chief mandate of this campaign—unity in national de- 
fense and aid to the democracies of the world. He 
must so conduct domestic policy as to adjust the 
cleavages of class and faction whose rival claims have 
stirred in other countries as well as ours a revolution- 
ary struggle between those who defend the present 
system of private property and individual savings, and 
those who demand a greater and greater degree of 
socialization or communal redistribution of wealth and 
income. 

We pledge assistance to the President in his task. 
We of the press can be of constructive help by reiterat- 
ing convictions and holding high the moral principles 
which are the true basis for a democratic system as 
contrasted with a dictatorship. 


UNITY CANNOT On every side we hear the solemn 
BE ACHIEVED BY call for national unity and for 
EXHORTATION good sportsmanship and the 
elimination of campaign emo- 
tion. This is a fine manifestation of the spirit of our 
nation. The victors and the vanquished alike recog- 
nize that unity is the nation’s mandate today. 
But unity cannot be achieved by mere exhortation. 
Elections and campaigns are not a game of sport. They 


are the deep moving forces of democracy in action. 
Unity cannot be consummated by one side alone. It 
requires the cooperation of both sides. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
A CONTROLLING 
FACTOR IN VOTE 


First, it is necessary to under- 
stand the mandate that has been 
given by the electorate because 
any misinterpretation of the 22,- 
500,000 protests filed last Tuesday or of the 27,000,- 
000 affirmative votes can lead the President astray. 

To appraise the mandate, we must revert to the 
words of the successful candidate at the polls. He told 
the American people that if the government were 
turned over to “inexperienced hands” we could only 
hope and pray that America would not give way to 
the forces of “appeasement” and aid in the making of 
a craven peace in the world. 

Rightly or wrongly, the American people believed 
Mr. Roosevelt’s apprehension that a change at this 
time in administration would bring a change in our 
foreign policy. Wendell Willkie would not have al- 
tered our course in international relations. He is as 
good an American and as ardent a friend of aid to 
Britain as we could want. But more voters than not 
either believed he had behind him the forces of “ap- 
peasement” so often stressed by the Democratic cam- 
paigners publicly or privately, or else felt an indefin- 
able fear that change in itself at this time would be 
dangerous. 

The split voting in the states and the relatively 
narrow majorities given the presidential candidates as 
the senatorial or gubernatorial results veered away 
from the top of the ticket indicate clearly that it was 
not simply class cleavage on domestic issues which 
brought the victory to Mr. Roosevelt, but something 
indescribably larger and more potent. 

America, in effect, has said: “Let’s continue our 
foreign policy, it’s more important than the third term 
issue or than any domestic issue. We can change a 
Congress in two years hence if we like and also the 
Presidency four years from now, but at this moment 
let’s concentrate on defense and national unity and 
see to it that democracy does not die in Europe lest the 
ravages of totalitarianism destroy us and all our elec- 
tions and democratic processes too.” 

It is a critical hour for America. Many of us do 
not believe it was necessary to violate the third term 
tradition and that it would have been an even finer 
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Both candidates pledged themselves to unite the nation ina com- ' 
mon effort to help win the war for Britain without actually o* 
going to war—Foreign policy influenced the voters. 
| 
“ 2 exhibition of our democratic process if we could have seven years to expose the errors of the New Deal by 
| substituted one great American for another in the reasoned and well planned emphasis on the weaknesses 
Presidency. But on that point apparently 27,000,000 of governmental policy. Mr. Willkie could not crystal- 
. persons took the other view and subordinated the third lize or clarify in three months an opposition that had 
me term question to the argument of no-change. failed in the preceding seven years to furnish a pro- 
On fiscal policy wehave not eliminated but have gram of its own or an effective and persuasive revela- 
. merely postponed the day of reckoning. To fi- tion of the mistakes of its opponents. 
‘dl nance national defense we must make drastic read- 
‘ justments both in taxation and in public policy as af- THE MIDDLE The Republican leadership must 
z: j fecting the opportunity of private enterprise to expand. WAY IS THE not make the fatal mistake now 
pe Social gains are here to stay, but insofar as they in- AMERICAN WAY of thinking it alone polled 
a volve outlays from the federal treasury, there is no 22,500,000 votes. There were 
ly magic by which two and two can be made to equal five. many anti-third-term Democrats therein who can- 
to Our security as a nation depends on sound fiscal not be won to the Republican Party unless that party 
of management. The purchasing power of the dollar becomes a true coalition of liberal-minded Ameri- 
which affects the workmen’s wage depends on sound cans. The extreme rightist point of view and the 
of | fiscal management. And, above all, the preservation ultra conservative philosophy of many Republicans 
his | of peace within our borders, as distinguished from will merely keep the Republican Party constant- 
~~ & the violence of class struggle which has brought blood- ly divided and may ultimately break it up completely. 
a shed elsewhere in the world, depends on sound fiscal There has been inside the Republican Party ever since 
a management. Theodore Roosevelt’s administration a progressive 
on Let the minority not lose for one moment its fidelity bloc which has been constantly growing instead of di- 
not to these principles because only through reiteration minishing. To cynically call this an imitation of New 
» | can they become persuasive. It was Woodrow Wilson Dealism is to misunderstand its principles and pur- 
- } who said: “I would rather lose in a cause that I know poses. To call it instead a realistic understanding of 
= some day will triumph than to triumph in a cause the great social and economic forces that make the 
a | that I know some day will lose.” governing of 130,000,000 persons difficult nowadays 
: It is no dishonor to be in the minority. Franklin D. without a substantial amount of governmental inter- 
ely ! Roosevelt in November 1928,-on the very day after his vention is more accurately to describe its appeal to 
sas | Party was overwhelmingly beaten at the polls, began the millions in both parties who think that as between 
vay to organize the Democratic party for 1932. the extremes of the right and the left in the world there 
ats So today the battle on domestic issues to be decided is a middle way. 
‘ich in the congressional elections of 1942 starts now. It It is not the middle way of patched-up compromise 
‘ing means two major steps: Wendell Willkie’s leadership or surrender of fundamental rights. It is not the mid- 
> must not be brushed aside by the professional politi- dle way of mere give-and-take. For principles can- 
on cians in the Republican party. And the Republican not be chopped up and apportioned. It is the Ameri- 
<a minority in Congress must come abreast of the mil- can way that brings common honesty of the mind and 
a lions of independent voters who swelled the party’s heart to bear on national problems—an honesty that 
“the total at the polls to the biggest in its history. admits the dangers of greed, whether of property or 
~_ of public power, and an honesty that recognizes the 
pee REPUBLICANS Let the Republican chieftains conscience given us by Divine Providence as the true 
- the IN CONGRESS begin by a confession of error. arbiter between right and wrong in the everyday con- 
sJec- MISSED THE BUS The Republican Party in Con- troversies of our national life. 
gress in the last two years missed May we bespeak for President Roosevelt the con- 
: do the bus. It was wrong in its opposition to the repeal of tinuance of good health and the achievement by him 
on the arms embargo. It was wrong in its fight against of that national unity which the American people pray 
Gner conscription. It was wrong in its espousal of economic for—the mandate of 50,000,000 Americans and their 
nationalism. It was wrong in its failure over the last families. America marches on. 
ee 
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What Was the Principal Issue of the Election 
And What Is the Mandate of the Electorate? 


Irvin S. Cobb 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.; Democrat; Writer, 
Lecturer; Member, Authors’ Committee of 
Speakers for Wendell Willkie, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


In my ignorance, I being an old-line 
Democrat, I believe that the third-term 
issue was the paramount issue of the late 
campaign. It appears, that a 
newer generation of Americans had no re- 
gard for that tradition. 

Still speaking as an old-line Democrat, 
I believe that it is the duty of all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of politics, to uphold our 
leaders so long as those leaders keep faith 
with us, to fight against Communism in 
any and all its aspects and determinedly 
oppose efforts to drag us headlong into this 
war. Personally, I’m not concerned about 
“mandates.” Mandates usually are in- 
terpreted to suit the wills of those who 
think they have received them. 


how ever, 


Herbert H. Lehman 


(Dem.), Governor of New York, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Since the election is over, it seems to me 
not nearly so important to try to define 
paramount issues of the campaign as to 
make certain that all the people of the 
country, regardless of political affiliation, 
now unite behind the President in his ef- 
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GOVERNOR LEHMAN 





The voters having expressed 
their preference in the presidential 
election, wide differences of opin- 
ion have developed as to the 
meaning of the mandate. In order 
to obtain a cross-section of au- 
thoritative opinion, The United 





States News asked persons tia’ 
nent in the campaign this question: 
What issue in the election 
was paramount and what 
does the election mandate 
seem fo you to be? 
Answers are presented herewith. 








forts to maintain peace. To so greatly 
strengthen our military and moral defenses 
that there can be no successful attack, 
either from within or without, all must 
forget the bitterness of the campaign and 
be willing to work together for peace and 
for the defense of America with complete 
loyalty, devotion and unselfishness. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations, Military Affairs, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 

The election can have no other meaning 
than that the great majority of the people 
of the United States have liked the lead- 
ership which the Democratic Party has 
given them the last seven and a half years 
and that they want to continue that lead- 
ership for four more years. 


Arthur H. James 


(Rep.), Governor of Pennsylvania, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


As Governor of Pennsylvania, I con- 
gratulate President Roosevelt on his over- 
whelming vote. In my judgment, this was 
a personal victory for President Roosevelt 
and may properly be taken as a vote of 
confidence in his rearmament program and 
foreign policy. 

Concerning the so-called New Deal, with 
its planned scarcity and government 
spending, time will tell whether the na- 
tion gave it a mandate or merely a re- 
prieve. 

All Americans, regardless of previous 
political differences, now owe aid and sup- 
port to the President in a united drive for 
national security. 

My Administration will continue to as- 
sist with the needed and proper measures 
for national safety. Our non-political and 
efficient administration of the draft, even 


in the midst of the political campaign, 
stands as surety that Pennsylvania will 
answer whatever further calls are to be 
made upon her for national defense. 


Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), Montana; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce; Progressive 
Party Nominee for Vice President in 1924, 
answers: 
The dominant issue in this campaign 
was, “Keep this country out of European 
or Asiatic wars.” The attitude of the Re- 
publican candidate at the outset of his 
campaign was such that the people of 
America feared he was more ef an inter- 
ventionist than President Roosevelt. He 
was unable to gain the confidence of the 
American people because of that issue, not- 
withstanding his belated promises to keep 

this country out of war. 


(by telegraph) 


When the President finally came out in 
favor of the Democratic platform, to keep 
this country out of war and not send the 
Army, Navy or fliers to fight in foreign 
wars, the people felt they preferred to fol- 
low the President rather than Mr. Willkie, 
whose chief sponsors were well-known in- 
terventionists. 

While, in my opinion, the vast majority 
of people of this country were and are op- 
posed to a third term, they felt it was the 
lesser of two evils. 


Senator Prentiss M. Brown 


(Dem.), Michigan; Chairman, Senate Special 
Committee on Taxation of Governmental 
Securities and Salaries; Member, Commit- 

tees on Finance and Banking and Currency, 
answers: 
Fifty million voters approved the policy 
of total defense, with industrial aid to 
Britain and the democracies, but no active 
participation in war. This is the mandate. 
There was no real division on either for- 
eign policy or the essentials of the reform 


(by telegraph) 
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The Question of the Week 





legislation for the past seven years. The 
paramount issue was which man. The peo- 
ple wanted Roosevelt. 


Senator Connally 
(Dem.), Texas; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds; 
Member, Committees on Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Judiciary and Elections, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

The popularity of President Roosevelt 
and his leadership during the past seven 
years, as we struggled out of the tragic 
depression, were important factors. The 
social legislation of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration was a great force in the in- 
dustrial States. It is here to stay. 

The most compelling issue was that of 
foreign policy. The rejection of President 
Roosevelt would have been interpreted by 
the dictators as a repudiation of American 
foreign policy. 

The election is a clear mandate for na- 
tional defense and a two-ocean navy and 
the unflinching defense of the Western 
Hemisphere and the firm maintenance of 
American foreign policy. 


Rep. Patrick Henry Drewry 
(Dem.), Virginia; Chairman, Democratic 
National Congressional Committee, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

The issues raised by the candidates were 
more or less ignored by the people, who 
took matters in their own hands and in- 
sisted the paramount issue was, “Who is 
the more experienced and better trained 
leader in the crisis confronting the coun- 
try?” There was no doubt in the minds of 
the people that “Roosevelt” was the an- 
swer. The country was thinking in terms 
of patriotism, not partisanship. 

The meaning of the election is that 
domestic matters should be soft-pedaled 
and that stress should be laid on a people 
united under a strong and able leader for 
the security and welfare of the republic. 


George D. Aiken 


(Rep.), Governor of Vermont; Senator-elect, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Willkie’s defeat was due primarily to 
distrust of the leadership of the Republi- 
can National Committee. The people 
thought they were choosing between en- 
trusting their welfare to Big Business and 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the majority chose 
the President as being more sympathetic 
to them. 
The mandate is for continuance of so- 
cial legislation, parity prices for farmers, 
and continued assistance in financing at 


low interest rates for farm and home 
owners, 
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x ‘x “Don't you call me 
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+7 a bottleneck!” 





ee 
Some STUFF! They can’t blame me if 
they’re behind on orders. If they want to 


know what’s really holding up the works 


e8 


—let ’em look upstairs! 


‘T'S a fect... delay, overtime and helps executive and secretary get 

confusion often start right at the things done when they should be 
top. And one of the worst offenders done. It helps keep work flowing 
is old-fashioned, time-frittering, two- smoothly—eliminates costly “bottle- 
person dictation. necks.” : 

When your secretary has to Today thousands of busy men 
spend hours taking dictation, she are accomplishing more with less 
can’t always type your instructions, —_ effort—thanks to Dictaphone. Find 
memosand correspondence on time. out how Dictaphone can help you, 
Your own work is held up, and de- too. Arrange to see the new Dicta- 
lay here can spread throughout your phone movie, “What's an Office 
entire organization. Anyway?” Or try Dictaphone your- 

What's the answer? Dictaphone! self, at our expense. Just clip the 
This modern dictating machine coupon—rmail it today! 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Le xington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto 
] Please have your local representative arrange a showing for 

me of the Dictaphone movie ‘* What's an Office Anyway ?”’ 


oO Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new 
Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 
to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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ASSAYING THE VOTE: EDITORS’ VIEWS 


Popular Approval of Foreign Policy Viewed as the Decisive Factor 


The domestic problems still 
to be solved. Need of unity 
in face of war danger 


The presidential election is interpreted 
by a great majority of, the press as show- 
ing popular approval of President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy, and widespread ap- 
peals are made for unity in the face of war 
danger. 

A considerable group pays tribute to the 
service rendered to the country by Wendell 
Willkie in rejuvenating the Republican 
Party and in arousing the people to the ex- 
ercise of their right of franchise. Some 
commentators regard the huge outpouring 
of government funds to millions of the pop- 
ulation as a powerful, if not controlling, 
factor in the outcome of the election. 

“Mr. Roosevelt can prove,” says the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “that he 
is as great an American as he has often 
seemed to be, that he deserves the third 
term which has been given him, if he will 
use his great gift of leadership so that the 
nation may be welded in a new unity, to 
restore a faith in the Government which 
many have been far on the way to losing. 
Few men have faced so great an oppor- 
tunity, born of a great need.” 

“The nation has shown that it stands 
overwhelmingly for a strong national de- 
fense,” states the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), and that pa- 
per adds:“The victo- 
rious party gains no 


belittle its oppo- 
nents. On the con- 
trary, at this time 
above all others, it is 
under a solemn obli- 
gation to strive for 
all possible unity 7, 
with them, within 
the limits of their 
party pledges. The 
losers remain free 
to appeal their case 
in the press and on 
the platform, to 
fight for it through 
their representatives 
in Congress, and to 
resubmit it at the 
midterm elections 
two years hence.” 

“If it was true on 
the eve of election,” 
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argues the Boston (Mass.) Transcript 
(Rep.), “that Mr. Roosevelt practiced 
the principle of bureaucratic regulation, 
and pursued a plan for ‘the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the execu- 
tive,’ it is still true. Mr. Roosevelt has giv- 
en no indication of any change in these 
opinions and policies. To a certain extent 
his re-election is a majority indorsement of 
them—and they, which were leading us 
straight toward state socialism, are right 
now leading us toward that. All this in- 
volves something permanently and essen- 
tially divorced from the obligation of unity 
in national defense. It poses a question for 
the millions who voted for Mr. Willkie.” 

“The verdict of an American 
presidential election,” it is pointed out by 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“composed of many differing motives, de- 
sires, fears, prejudices and emotions, and 
the effort to evaluate them would take 
much space. The vote-getting power of 
an administration in office was clearly 
shown during the campaign and by the 
election returns. The tremendous vote of 
the great urban population centers was a 
decisive factor, but it is probable that an 
equally influential factor was the feeling 
that we should not change administrations 
during the European crisis while the Presi- 
dent was ably handling it.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Rep.) 
comments: “A citizen whose thoughts 
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about public affairs are influenced by the 
receipt of money from his government 
can hardly be open-minded. He is bound 
to give in to the temptation to let the 
money prejudice his conclusions. When he 
has a job or receives a grant that he thinks 
may be lost as a result of an election, he is 
likely to let the money dictate his vote, 
even though reason argues against it... , 
The dependence of millions of people on 
the power to give or withhold jobs and 
money grants must be stopped if the peo- 
ple are to regain the freedom of elections 
in the interest of preserving democracy.” 

“Tt would be fatal,” contends the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “for Mr. 
Roosevelt to regard his victory as merely 
a personal tribute or as a mandate to do 
as he pleases. The dominant factor in the 
campaign and in Mr. Roosevelt’s re-elec- 
tion was the extremely dangerous inter- 
national situation. It was the grave men- 
ace that confronts us across the Atlantic 
and Pacific which determined the out- 
come. In these critical times the people 
felt that it would be safer to keep Mr. 
Roosevelt at the helm rather than trust it 
to a man whom they deemed untried by 
actual experience in important public of- 
fice. Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct of American 
foreign policy during these last critical 
years very largely contributed to the vic- 
tory.” 

“The political campaign of 1940,” in 
the judgment of 
the Washington 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.), 
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cleavage between 
the partisans has 
been deep and wide, 
but we have bridged 
greater gulfs before. 
When this nation 
faced the dread cer- 
tainty of civil war, 
Lincoln warned that 
a house _ divided 
against itself can- 
not stand. That was 
true then and it is 
true now. The ex- 
perienced judgment 
of the American 
people—winners 4s 
well as losers—is our 
best assurance at 
this time that there 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





will be no divided house to hamper pro- 
ceedings in America today.” 

“Ending of the campaign with a deci- 
sive Roosevelt victory,” according to the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.), “en- 
ables the Administration to concentrate 
its efforts on preparedness, including re- 
organization of the National Defense Com- 
mission, of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and of other agencies the work of 
which has been confused by political un- 
certainties.” 

“The election,” declares the New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Day (Ind.), “stands as the 
expression of the will of the majority of 
the American people. Whatever comes in 
the future will be because they have 
wanted it that way. Political analysts will 
be occupied for some time in apportioning 





BACK TO OUR PLOWING 


the various elements which went to make 
up the total count throughout the land. 
It may have resulted from a personal pop- 
ularity, plus a sense of obligation for the 
largess dispensed during two administra- 
tions, plus employment offered by the de- 
fense program, plus belief in an ability to 
keep this nation at peace and out of for- 
eign wars. It is possible that the election 
results have been actually a manifestation 
of the forces of destiny which are moving 
the world today toward definite ends. A 
crisis has been met and passed—to what 
effect only the future will be able to dis- 
close.” 

“Out of the bitterness of the campaign,” 
thinks the Connellsville (Pa.) Daily Cour- 
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ier (Ind.), “will come many pleas gen- 
erally for unity of purpose in promoting 
the public welfare. Our first duty is to 
present a solid front against totalitarians, 
both abroad and at home. That will be 
exemplification of the spirit of our fore- 
fathers and of patriotic people of the 
republic through the years.” 

Reviewing the development of the cam- 
paign, the New York Sun (Ind.) makes 
the comment: “We congratulate the great 
minority that fought so long and well in 
this battle and went to defeat with ban- 
ners held high and clean. We congratu- 
late Wendell Willkie, for no more resolute, 
forceful and tireless general ever led a 
cause. We congratulate the brave men and 
women who worked day and night to pre- 
serve American principles and traditions 
and restore America’s unity and strength. 

“We cannot congratulate those who re- 
joice today because they have saved their 
jobs in a giant bureaucracy or who have 
preferred the relief check to the pay en- 
velope; but we can understand them. We 
have no congratulations to offer on .the 
overthrow of a great tradition, or on the 
retention of socialistic philosophies and 
policies of squander.” 

“The old reactionary idea of superiority 
imposed by force,” says the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), “is renewing 
its challenge to the world. It must be 
weakened by the vigor of America’s faith 
in the processes of government by and of 
and for those who are governed. The great 
vote of the United States will send hope 
surging again through the world.” 

Referring to the President’s comment 
on the diversity of the groups led by Mr. 
Willkie, the Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.) offers the judgment: “The 
fact is that in the diversity of Mr. Will- 
kie’s following there is a unity which 
speaks well for the future of the nation.” 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times (Ind.) concludes: “Wendell Willkie 
made a gallant fight, and, while he lost, 
the campaign demonstrated the security of 
the two-party system as a foundation of 
American politics. The result places upon 
the President a great responsibility and at 
the same time presents him with a great 
opportunity to promote harmony and 
unity, to bring about genuine recovery by 
the encouragement of private enterprise, 
to put an end to unemployment, to clear 
the path of the preparedness program of 
the obstructions that now dangerously 
impede it, and to pursue a foreign policy 
designed to protect America’s vital inter- 
ests.” 

“This nation,” concludes the Concord 
(N.H.) Monitor (Ind.), “should be grate- 
ful for such a demonstration of virility and 
serious purpose as Mr. Willkie gave in 


making himself the symbol of an America 
awakening from a period of defeatism and 
softness. It is healthy for the nation to 
have recaptured convictions as to the 
merits of the American, way.” 

Joining in the demand for unity, the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 
asserts: “No sounder preachment can be 
given Americans in these trying days than 
that in matters of essential national policy 
they shall cultivate the sense of unity, 
which alone, in the long run, can save this 
last outpost of democracy in the western 
world. The Greeks, facing the terrific pres- 
sure of the Axis powers, are surprising the 
world with the tenacity of their defense. 
Here it is the unity of a people proud of 
their heritage that puts courage into their 
hearts and strength into their arms. The 
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THE PAST SPEAKS 


French, by contrast, wilted before the 
Nazi onslaught, not because they were 
outnumbered or so much because they had 
inferior equipment, but because they had 
surrendered themselves beforehand to in- 
ternal dissension.” 

“Despite the strong feeling that has 
been evidenced on many sides,” contends 
the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.), “it 
is our belief that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Willkie can pull together to the great ad- 
vantage of this nation. Let us hope that 
the followers of both will realize that the 
domestic battle is over and that the peace 
which must now be declared will outlast 
the new world war. We will gain strength 
from a united leadership.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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‘SELLING’ U.S. TO LATIN AMERICA 


Government, Businessmen, Educators Unite to Combat Nazi Propaganda 


Nelson Rockefeller heads 
many-sided program. Press, 
radio movies to play part 


Brewing in Washington are plans to 
make the people of Latin America and the 
people of the United States acutely con- 
scious of each other and actively aware 
of one another’s problems and viewpoints. 
These plans are being designed as under- 
pinning for the good-neighbor policy, 
which hitherto has been concerned only 
with political and business problems. 

To achieve this goal, one of the biggest 
“good-will” campaigns that ever captured 
the imagination of ‘an advertising writer 
is being projected. Few projects are now 
beyond the planning stage, but the pro- 
gram being devised calls for concerted ef- 
fort among government officials, business- 
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men and educators to “sell” the United 
States to Latin America, and Latin Amer- 
ica to the United States. 

Spark plug of the campaign is youthful 
Nelson Rockefeller, who, as Co-ordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American republics, is gathering 
as diversified and high-powered a group 
of experts as ever a government called 
into service. 

Underlying the plan is the recognition 
that Nazi and Fascist propaganda has 
made important headway in a number of 
Latin-American republics. The idea is not 
to fight fire with fire, but to combat Nazi 
propaganda with honest understanding, 
genuine good intentions and truth. 

The program is many-sided and is being 
designed to tie in closely with commercial 
and political relations and to use all de- 
vices of salesmanship. 








Arnold Genthe 








To accomplish his ends, Mr. Rockefel- 
ler has set up several divisions and sub- 
divisions in his office, and has a $3,000,000 
fund as a starter. His activities include: 

Communications. This division is de- 
signed to promote inter-American under- 
standing by giving Latin-American and 
U.S. citizens more information about 
each other. News services will be urged to 
increase their reports of current events and 
not confine their efforts to crime, rebellion 
and plots that make headlines. 

A suggestion has been made that U.S. 
business houses with Latin-American con- 
nections could well increase their adver- 
tising in Latin-American publications. 

In addition to straight news reporting, 
radio programs, newsreels and motion pic- 
tures also would be used to cement friend- 
ship. Hollywood, for example, is now being 
encouraged to stop painting Latin-Ameri- 
cans as gigolos, and more films depicting 
the lives of Latin-American heroes, like 
Bolivar and San Martin, can be expected. 

Head of this division is James W. Young, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. He will be assisted 
by Karl A. Bickel, one-time president 
of United Press and chairman of Scripps- 
Howard Radio; Don Francisco, president 
of Lord and Thomas advertising agency, 
and John Hay Whitney, New York sports- 
man who backed the production of “Gone 
With The Wind.” 

Cultural relations. This section is head- 
ed by Robert G. Caldwell, Dean of Hu- 
manities at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and is receiving much assist- 
ance from Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress, poet and former editor. 

Goal of this division is to promote inter- 
American music, art and _ publications. 
American and English books would be 
translated into Spanish and Portuguese to 
give Latin-American readers a broader un- 
derstanding of this country. Likewise, 
Latin-American works would be translated 
into English for readers in this country. 

Examples of what may be expected from 
this section were the South American tour 
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of the All-American Youth Symphony, un- 
der the baton of Leopold Stokowski, and 
the recent announcement by Readers Di- 
gest of a Spanish issue. 

The American Council of Mayors has 
been approached to revise school curricula 
to stress the teaching of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese and to add courses in Latin-Amer- 
ican history. English instruction in Latin- 
American schools is to be encouraged and 
private foundations may be persuaded to 
establish English schools below the Rio 
Grande, just as German and Italian schools 
are now operated there. 

Scholarships. This division is headed by 
Henry A. Moe of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, which has had 
experience in promoting inter-American 





—Wide World 


JOHN HAY WHITNEY 
Fewer gigolos . . . more heroes 


friendship through the award of student 
fellowships. Purpose of this section is to 
exchange students between the United 
States and Latin-American countries, in 
a manner similar to the Rhodes scholar- 
ships to Oxford. 

Travel. In increased tourist travel be- 

tween the Americas is seen both a good 
business proposition and a definite way to 
promote mutual understanding. 
_ Government officials point out that dur- 
ing the prosperous ’20s, American tourists 
spent between $400,000,000 and $500, 
00,000 in Europe and that Latin-Ameri- 
can travelers spent almost $200,000,000 a 
year. By diverting travel to Latin Amer- 
ica, travelers would increase the supply of 
American dollars in neighboring nations 
and thereby contribute importantly in 
solving foreign exchange problems. 
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WIRES WITHOUT BARBS 


HESE wires are known in Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, and 

Buenos Aires. The messages they speak cross mountains and 
ocean and jungle to reach rubber planters on the upper Amazon 
and ranchers on the pampas of Argentina. Because of these messages, 
citizens of more than a dozen republics to the south know the 
United States better—how we live, what we think, how we feel. 
And from this better understanding comes the friendship on which 
the safety of the American hemisphere must depend. 


For more than 15 years Schenectady’s international broadcasting 
stations WGEA and WGEO have been interpreting the life and 
culture of these United States to the people of our sister American 
republics. In 1939 they were joined by KGEI, a new G-E station 
in San Francisco. Day and night, in many languages, these three 
stations present free, uncensored news, entertainment, education. 
They act as ambassadors for, peace in a world torn by war, as 
pioneers in the cause of hemisphere solidarity. 


General Electric scientists and engineers for more than 25 years 
have played a leading part in the development of radio. Today, 
through the G-E international broadcasting stations, they are mak- 
ing important contributions to the defense program of the Americas. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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CREDIT ANSWERS THE CALL 


Topay, ploughshares are being beaten into swords; the smoke of thousands of 


chimneys reflects the country’s dedication of its unparalleled strength to the 
work of defense. In this great purpose the commercial banks throughout the 
land, aware of their responsibilities, are cooperating in vigorous measure. 
Bank credit—always mobile, always ready when needed—is taking an essential 
part in the production of materials and machines for national defense. The 
Chase, in its manifold relationships with industry, is assisting in this effort, to 


the end that the needs of the nation may be met more swiftly, more surely. 
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First signs of possible price inflation are appearing; are something for 
businessmen to watch closely. Trend in sensitive ccmmodity prices has been up- 
ward for some weeks; has now appeared in securities. This may be important as 


the forerunner of growing pressures that will be reflected in prices. 





The reasons: (1) huge defense orders, highlighted by a Morgenthau statement 
that the Treasury borrowing limit may be raised $20,000,000,000, which means 
long-range prosperity for industry, ‘and (2) large and growing British armament 
orders that now are to spill over into the shipbuilding industry, after being 
concentrated in the airplane and ordnance industries. 








Upward price movement, once started, may prove difficult for Government to 
; control; may get somewhat out of hand here as it has in Britain. Signs are that 
this country is willing to enjoy a speculative move, 
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“Aen The big factor in 1940-41 business situation is not the election but the 
"> vast new armaments industry now being created in the United States. 


Big question is whether this new industry is to be built, financed and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government or by private capital. 





Creation of an industry--system of industries, rather--of the magnitude 
involved in defense preparation spells boom. It spells the greatest sustained 
bi boom in the history of this or any other country--as far as industrial volunes 
© are concerned. The election cannot chance that substantially. 





Election results may affect the manner of development in early stages of 
7" the boom. Opinions, no doubt, always will differ as to whether better co- 
» operation between business and Government would have been obtained by Mr. Willkie 
than by Mr. Roosevelt; as to whether an “interregnum" from November 5 to January 
20 would have offset that possible advantage. But it is universally recognized 
that the program is mainly dependent on other factors than party politics. 








* ao ne 


Business volumes in the next year, or two or three years, therefore, will 
not be far different under the reaffirmed New Deal Administration than they 
would have been under Republican leadership. 








When it comes to the questions of corporate net earnings available to 
Stockholders, of the market values of corvorate securities, of volume of flota- 
tions in the capital market and activity on the stock exchange, here the potential 
effects of the election become more visible. Under a Republican administration 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


it may be supposed that there would have been a tendency to tax business earnings 
less heavily, to offer more encouragement to participation of private capital in 
defense industry promotions, to have accorded industrialists a more responsible 
share in direction of the defense program. 


Re-election of Mr. Roosevelt is taken to mean that the New Deal, not industrial 
executives, will supply the keystone of authority in the defense administration. 
It will mean an accelerated trend toward government control of industry, probably 
an increased amount of government financing in industry--operating through the 
defense set-up--though the Federal Reserve under leadership of Chester Davis is 
promoting bank loans based on a negotiable form of defense contracts as against 
RFC credits sponsored by Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones. Return-of the New Deal ’ 
Administration also is viewed naturally as favorable to labor's demands for a 
larger share in the benefits of defense business. It is to be recalled, however, 
that increased labor disturbances are “normal” on a rising market. 

















K * * 


Two views are advanced regarding the more fundamental effects of the elec- 
tion upon the system of private enterprise in industry. The "orthodox" view is 
that the pendulum now will swing farther away from private capitalism--that is, 
farther than if the Republican candidate had won. Probably almost all observers 
would agree to that as a short-run proposition. 





But, as long-run proposition, some hold that governmental planning and con-=- 
trol afford "the only possibility of conserving the best in free enterprise," 
because only in this way, they maintain, can dangerous booms and depressions be 
"softened" and “imperative adjustments" made to the changed competitive conditions 
and severe pressures generated throughout the world by totalitarian aggressions. 





Business activity freed from the suspense of recent weeks, pushes ahead. 
Only small gains are physically possible in several of the key industries, but 
the normal seasonal trend is now downward, so that "adjusted" indexes will con- 
tinue to advance until the year-end, when the seasonal trends again turn upward. 








Owing to this situation, the seasonally corrected indexes of business from 
now on will mean little. Actual physical volumes, without any adjustments, will 
be the more significant indicators to watch. These, of course, can increase but 
Slowly for some months to come--which might involve a temporary decline in the 
Reserve Board's seasonally corrected industrial production index in the first 
quarter of 1941. 
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Existing methods of taxation, recent studies show, tend to favor the partner- 
ship as against the corporate form in small business. It is estimated that a 
typical $125,000 corporation, distributing all its earnings as salaries and divi- 
dends, will bear almost twice as heavy a tax burden as a partnership of similar 
Size. Total corporate and personal income taxes paid by the corporation and its 
Stockholders, in a hypothetical case, would amount to $9,916, while the amount 
paid from earnings by the partnership and its proprietors would be $4,967. The 
disadvantage borne by the corporation diminishes rapidly as size increases. Ina 
quarter-million-dollar business, the tax ratio would be something over three to two 
in favor of the partnership, and, ina half-million-dollar one, less than sevento five. 
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A National Debt of $65,000,000,000: 
Can it be Sustained Without Inflation? 


There was a time when high officials 
within the New Deal argued among them- 
selves about the maximum debt that this 
Government could carry with safety. 
Usually that argument centered around 
this question: Is it possible to sustain a 
$50,000,000,000 debt without inflation? 

Today a $50,000,000,000 debt is within 
sight. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau is 
prepared to ask Congress for authority to 
run that debt up to $65,000,000,000. Even 
then, Mr. Morgenthau let it be known, 
this higher debt limit would be pene- 
trated within two years. Argument now 
turns on this question: Is it possible for 
the United States Government to sustain 
a $100,000,000,000 debt without inflation? 
Some of President Roosevelt’s close ad- 
visers are arguing that it is possible, and 
may prove necessary. 

But why the proposed vast increase in 
debt and why the argument? 

The vast debt increase, as the Treasury 
sees it, is going to be forced by an arma- 
ment program that already is scheduled 
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to involve the expenditure of $38,000,000,- 
000 during the next five years. Mr. Mor- 
genthau keeps repeating. “We have only 
begun to rearm.” He emphasizes that it 
is not going to be possible to pay for this 
armament entirely with taxation. Much of 
the bill will need to be paid with bor- 
rowed money. Ahead are Federal Govern- 
ment budgets of at least $15,000,000,000 
a year. Ahead are federal tax receipts— 
on the basis of existing taxes—of much 
under $10,000,000,000 a year. 

In the light of this situation, the Treas- 
ury is asking three things: 

1. It is asking authority to increase the 
debt limit so that the present limit of 
$45,000,000,000 in long and_ short-term 
debt and $4,000,000,000 in short-term de- 
fense debt can be exceeded. 

2. It is asking Congress to direct that 
all income from all future issues of federal, 
state and local government securities be 
subject to taxation just as other income 
is subject to taxation. 

3. It is asking consideration for new 
plans to increase Federal Government 
taxes further than the two revenue acts 
of 1940 increase those taxes. 

Response among Congressmen to these 
requests is mixed. Opposition already is 
developing to any large increase in debt 
limit. The view of this opposition is that 
increases should be voted only as needed, 
without granting blanket authority to the 
White House. The possibility exists that 
the battle over this issue may turn out to 
provide the first test of administration 
strength in the new Congress. 

Opposition always has been strong in 
Congress to removal of tax exemption 
privileges from government bonds. This op- 
position largely comes from state and local 
governments. Owing to the fact that there 
new must be a vast increase in federal debt, 
opening a further loophole for taxpayers, 
the local opposition this time may be out- 
weighed by national considerations. 

There will be more readiness to go ahead 
with further tax increases. Studies already 
made reveal that the 1940 excess profits 
tax contains very wide loopholes that will 
cut down its revenue-producing possibili- 
ties. It is entirely probable that Congress 
will close those loopholes, or some of them, 
before this tax takes effect. As a result, 
businessmen would do well to plan for pos- 
sible additions to the load of taxation on 
1940 incomes, even after calculations on 
the basis of the two new tax laws enacted 
in recent months. 

When all is said and done, the U.S. will 
find itself on the road to much higher debt 
totals and to much higher taxation. 
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Indiana Is America 


Indiana isn’t just a state on the banks 
of the Wabash ... a songwriter’s melodic 
dream of sycamores, picturesque streams 
and harvest moons... where, if the peo- 
ple aren’t being crazy over basketball, 
they’re being crazy over politics. 


It’s a state where much of the Nation’s 
food is grown, where much of the world’s 
steel is made and where a thousand and 
one basic needs of today’s industrial 
scheme of things are provided. 


Indiana is also a state which is wedded 
unto death to American principles of 
freedom. It’s American first ... not Re- 
publican first ... or Democratic first. 


It’s a state where human beings and 
the needs of human beings matter most 

. especially those needs of human be- 
ings for freedom and the independence 
without which it is silly to speak of free- 
dom. 


Important to Indiana is its newspapers. | 


Important among those newspapers is 
The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. For 107 
years, this independently-owned and 





owner-managed newspaper has worked | 
with only one purpose utmost in its mind 


... to serve the persons and firms who 
advertise in it. Its only boss is the Amer- 
ican citizen who reads it and who has 
long ago come to expect this newspaper 
to fight his battles for him. 


In 107 years, this newspaper has some- | 


times been wrong, but it has never been 
dishonest, nor has it worked for anyone 
except John Q. Citizen. It has proved 
again what all successful, American busi- 
ness knows... that honesty ... both fi- 
nancial and intellectual ... is the best of 
policies. 


The News-Sentinel is pleased when its 
views are popular views, but it has al- 
ways preferred honesty to popularity 
when there had to be a choice between 
the two. 


Does this policy pay? The News-Sen- 
tinel can testify that it does ... that 
honesty, independence and business suc- 
cess all work hand in hand. Month in 
and month out, The News-Sentinel in a 
city which is 71st in population among 
all cities of the United States is among 
the first fifty evening newspapers in this 
country for total advertising lineage car- 
ried. With a net paid circulation daily of 
more than 65,000, it enters 99.2 per cent 
of all Fort Wayne homes and has a com- 
parable density of coverage throughout 
its area, proving reader merit. 


The News-Sentinel has earned its solid 
circulation by constantly improving its 
reader interest and by exercising a 
strong, aggressive, independent editorial 
judgment at all times. 


If you are associated with a business 
which wants sales or more sales in the 
Indiana area so well served by The News- 
Sentinel, use it for your advertising. It 
has a record of 107 years of performance 
behind it and we hope many more years 
of performance ahead of it. 


When you think of Indiana in an 
advertising way, think of The Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel. 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 














YOU CANNOT avoid a suit by em- 
ployes under the Wage-Hour Law just 
because the Wage-Hour Division believes 
your business is outside the act. A federal 
court in Tennessee upholds an employe’s 
right to sue for back pay a company whose 
sales are 9814 per cent local and whose 
business is 60 per cent retail. The Wage- 
Hour Division has held that companies 


with 50 per cent retail business are exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT mark your products at 
a higher price than that at which they are 
customarily sold. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has ordered a soap company to 
cease marking a combination box of soaps 
and soap powders at 75 cents, when, in 
fact, salesmen of the company sell the 
package at greatly reduced rates. 


* *~ * 


YOU CAN transfer securities to a 
wholly-owned corporation and not pay a 
federal gift tax on the transfer. The Board 
of Tax Appeals holds that such transfers 
do not come within the definition of 
“gifts” under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid ‘paying federal 
income taxes on money refunded by the 
Treasury under 1939 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. These amendments 
provided that employers who paid state 
unemployment taxes too late to take ad- 
vantage of the federal credit could receive 
refunds. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, without risking action 
by the Labor Board, permit your confiden- 
tial secretary to make antiunion state- 
ments. The Board holds that activities by 
a secretary, although he has no power to 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


hire or fire, can be interpreted as inter- 
ference with employes’ right to organize. 


* * ¥* 


YOU CANNOT take advantage of the 
short-time amortization allowances for de- 
fense facilities withou. first obtaining a 
“necessity certificate” from the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy or the 
National Defense Commission. This cer- 
tificate must certify that new plant or new 
equipment is essential to the defense pro- 
gram. You must also file a “certificate of 
government protection” if you are being 
reimbursed for the additions, or a “cer- 
tificate of non-reimbursement” if you are 
not being reimbursed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are an automo- 
bile distributor, avoid jurisdiction of the 
Labor Board. A federal circuit court holds 
automobile distributors subject to the 
Wagner Act although 95 per cent of their 
business is local, and hints they may be 
subject to the act simply because they buy 
their wares from outside the State. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT imply that your prod- 
uct has the indorsement of a professional 
group by using a name peculiar to that 
group. The Federal Trade Commission or- 
ders a garment manufacturer to cease us- 
ing the word “Doctor” to describe a gar- 
ment not designed or approved by physi- 
cians. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT rely absolutely upon an 
infraction of rules as a ground for the dis- 
charge of employes who are active union 
members. In one case the Labor Board 
holds that infraction of rules is no defense 
against a charge of discriminatory dis- 
charge where dismissal is not the usual 
penalty or the infraction is not flagrant. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now discuss registration 
problems in connection with security issues 
with regional SEC experts instead of hav- 
ing to travel to or correspond with Wash- 
ington headquarters. Regional officers at 
Boston, New York, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, Denver and Seattle 
are arranging facilities to assist registrants; 
facilities are to be established at San Fran- 
cisco and Cleveland. Registration state- 
ments will be examined in these regional 
offices. 
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Never before has such a tremendous volume 
of business with the Federal government been 
available. But because of new legal require- 
ments and complications many manufacturers 
have been hesitant to seek defense contracts 
and sub-contracts. 


In response to calls from the legal profession 
and corporation executives to clarify the appli- 
cation of the numerous laws, our staff of law- 
yers has prepared this codification of laws af- 
fecting business practices under the general 
defense program. 


This arrangement of these laws can prove 
useful to contractors and sub-contractors and 
to the lawyers representing them. 


SECTION I deals with civil relief for sol- 
diers and sailors—both volunteers and draftees 
—and contains (1) the new law, (2) forms for 
affidavits used in court proceedings under the 
law, and (3) a review of court decisions under 
the Act of 1918 which was followed in drafting 
the new law. Everything relating to the benefits 
accorded all military personnel will be here for 
handy reference. 


Government purchasing contracts and pro- 
cedure are taken up in SECTION II. Grouped 





The Bureauv of National Affairs, Inc. 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Name... 
Please send me for the enclosed dollar 
your handbook “Doing Business Under Fi 
the Defense Program” as soon as it comes IFM..+00 
from the press. This handbook, I under- 
stand, codifies various laws dealing with Address 


government purchases and with the rela- 
tions between sellers and men in the 


Mail this today 


Army and Navy service. j= |.  “Sollfneeee- 


POUR eeECSC CESSES eee) 


fust off the Press 






Doing Business Under the 
Defense Program 


—a handbook of the laws governing 
business practices during rearmament. 


under headings are the pertinent sections from 
numerous new and old laws applying to adver- 
tising, bids, bonding, authority for negotiated 
contracts, financing, wages, hours of labor, etc. 


The statutory authority for priorities and for 
the government’s taking over and operating 
plants and defense facilities is given. 


Standard contracts under both the bid and 
the negotiated systems are reprinted. 


The text of statutes permitting advances on 
contracts for expansion of facilities, methods 
of payments and other financial questions are 
organized for reference. 


Income tax deductions for 5-year amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities and plant expansion 
are covered in SECTION III. Text of the law 
allowing such deductions is given. Treasury 
regulations explaining the law also are reported. 


Designed and organized for the use of the 
legal profession and for business executives 
who must have a handy way to compare tech- 
nical conditions offered by the various laws, 
this 120-page handbook has gone to the printer. 
Order your copy today. Its profit-making, 
tax-saving opportunities deserve immediate 
attention. 
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John MacMurray, U.S. Envoy to Turkey: 
the Philosophies of the Orient 


Versed in 


High on the Anatolian plateau, 5,000 
miles away, in the old city of Ankara, now 
the nerve center of the Near East, works 
one of the key men in the affairs of the 
United States, John Van Antwerp Mac- 
Murray, U.S. Ambassador to Turkey. 


Mr. MacMurray’s face is boyish, al- 
though he is 59 years old. His black, 
arched eyebrows usually are raised in a 
quizzical expression. Today they are 
arched more than ever. Mr. MacMurray 
is wondering what Turkey is going to do 





Delay takes a holiday 
when Bethlehem handles the job 





With wings of Mercury, Bethlehem drives ahead on any construction job, 
and breaks records with consistent regularity. For example, in building the 
746-foot South Tower of the Golden Gate Bridge, Bethlehem completed 
the work 104 days ahead of the specified contract time. We can satisfy 
today’s demand for speed because Bethlehem is both the largest steel 
construction company in the world, and one of the world’s major steel 
producers. Therefore, when Bethlehem receives a contract, all the needed 


steel materials can be organized in minimum time. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








next; when, if ever, she will enter the war. 
While the Greeks—for centuries, and even 
recently, sworn enemies of the Turks, but 
now on particularly friendly terms—are 
fighting for their lives against Italy, Am- 
bassador MacMurray finds that the gov- 
ernment to which he is accredited may 
hold the answer to the whole Balkan ques- 
tion. 

From his mod- 
ernistic, cement- 
block embassy, 
Mr. MacMurray 
now is sending to 
Washington daily 
dispatches by ca- 
ble, relaying and 
interpreting news 
of the latest devel- 
opments. In per- 
sonal conversation, 
the Ambassador 
looks right at you, 
never hedging or 
wandering. His 
dispatches are the same, forthright and 
direct—and, now, ominous. 

An old-hand career diplomat, with 33 
years of experience in the foreign service 
to his credit, Mr. MacMurray, in the 
opinion of the State Department, is un- 
usually well equipped to handle the hot 
situation in the Near East. Furthermore, 
the Ambassador is more than a diplomat. 
He is noted for his scholastic research, his 
knowledge of ancient philosophies and of 
Near Eastern modes of life. 

A member of an old army family, John 
MacMurray was born in Schenectady, 





ae 
—Harris & Ewing 
Ambassador MacMurray 


N.Y., and educated at Lawrenceville 
School, Princeton (A.B., 1902; M.A, 
1907) and Columbia (LL.B., 1906). 


Hardly had the New York bar accepted 
him than the State Department in Wash- 
ington followed suit, immediately sending 
him to Bangkok, where he became, not a 
clerk, according to usual procedure, but 
consul general. Other appointments were 
to St. Petersburg, Peking and Tokyo. 
More recently Mr. MacMurray has 
served as chief of the Division of Far East- 
ern Affairs in Washington (in 1912-13 he 
held the same position in the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs); as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; as Minister to China and to 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Before 
going to Turkey he was director of the 
Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations at Johns Hopkins University. 
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S77. true Stlouis market 
extends far beyond the city 
boundaries :#«< and crosses 
the nation's biggest river 
to join rich portions f|Missouri 
and \[Ilinois in the compact 49* 
States: A famous new: 
servind Stlouis covers 4 
miadeet for the smart advertiser 
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Sheer laziness 
makes Brices rich 





Long years of loafing in oaken casks 
brings this Tobacco a wealth of 
flavor ... @ fortune in mellowness 





VERYTHING comes to him who 
waits!’’... should have been said 
about Briggs. 


Month after month (longer than 
many higher priced blends) the choice 
tobacco leaves, ear-marked for Briggs, 


eT ome 


just lie in great oaken casks doing less 
than nothing at all—while time 
marches on. Just soaking up the fra- 
grant southern summer air and pine- 
spiced winter wind. And what comes 
to this luxurious southern aristocrat? 
+-.Just about everything that a to- 
bacco (or you), could wish for! 


Full, deep, rich flavor! Tongue-kind 
smoothness! And a gentle disposition, 
that makes it any pipe’s best friend. 


At 15 cents a tin, Briggs is one lux- 
ury that any smoker can afford . . . and 
can’t afford to miss. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Solving the Japanese Question 

Sir:—Could not the Japanese question 
be very largely solved by supplying the 
Chinese with all the material possible and 
cutting off all supplies to Japan? 

Would this not keep Japan so busy with 
China she would have no desire to add to 
her troubles by getting in a war with us? 
Probably our warships could easily keep 
her fleet out of the Philippines, where she 
might go for supplies, and her man power 
would be used up in China. 


Passaic, N. J. C. H. Cuurcs 


* + 


In Reply to Admiral Standley 

Sir:—I know of no other way to “talk 
back” to Admiral W. H. Standley, Re- 
tired, (U.S.N., Oct. 25) except through 
your columns. To his statement that, in 
respect to a separate air force, the “Navy’s 
position has been consistent,” I would like 
to add my comment that it has been con- 
sistently bull-headed and full of the senile 
vituperation of her rocking-chair admirals. 

They have consistently blocked the es- 
tablishment of a unified air service, which 
all of the European countries, winners or 
losers of every recent war, have seen fit 
to effect. This in contrast to our Navy, 
whose silly rules insist that the greatest 
living authority on “lighter-than-air craft” 
spend his stint on “sea duty”—aboard 
some destroyer or gunboat, wasting valu- 
able years of his life. And more, wasting 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Should we graduate a brilliant medical 
student who goes on to make himself a 
great eye surgeon, then send him to some 
backwoods clinic to do vaccinations and 
school examinations? 

And since when should a retired admiral 
define treason? It always has been the in- 
herent right of citizens to speak their piece, 
whether informed or not, another right 
given us by the Constitution. If this be 
treason, let the Admiral make the best of it. 


Detroit, Mich. E. B. Freeman 


* * * 


Likes ‘Life in Capital’’ Too 
Sir:—Just a note to let you pone! that 

Hubert Phillips (U.S.N., Oct. 25) is not 

the only one who enjoys the pete of 

your articles, “Life in the Capital.” 
They are good. Keep them up. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. F. R. Mosetey 
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ion | 44olf Hitler, Bomb Shelter No. 1, Berlin: 
the 4 Dear Adolf: 
and , Some folks over here said as how you were interested in the 
, election we had last week. I hope you learned something. 
‘ith Just in case Dr. Goebbels turned the radio off, I would love 
| . to inform you what happened in this decadent democracy. You 
ust think Germany is pretty hot stuff because it has a dictator. 
wr Well, Adolf, by that standard Germany is a pretty small frac- 
she ¥ tion of the real McCoy, because we have 50,000,000 dictators. 
weal Maybe they didn’t all dictate the same thing in terms of per- 
_ sonal choice, but you can bet your whiskers (also fractional, I 
see by your pictures) that 
| they all dictated to one effect, 
and that is democracy with 
) * hair on its chest and its sleeves 
talk rolled up. 
Re- Some people heard that you 
ough were interested in seeing Mr. 
, rn Roosevelt re-elected and oth- 
a ers thought that you preferred Mr. Willkie. Offhand, I would 
Tike say it’s none of your dadgummed business whom we elected. 
ne? ‘ Howsomever, if your interest was only academic, I will try 
enile @ to give you an idea of what it is to live in a country where a 
a. dictator has 49,999,999 colleagues, all of equal power. 
yes It is a lot of fun. I don’t know how to explain the word “fun” 
Thich to you. But maybe you can send one of the Gestapo boys out 
TS OF | to listen to some Grossvater muse out loud on what he used to 
“1 have in Germany .. .. particularly in Munich, back in the days 
pe: when the Loewenbrau and the waltz music both flowed gener- 
ear ously, and wood was something they carved toys out of instead 
craft ) of making into ersatz clothing, food and genuine-enough coffins. 
board Well, there was President Roosevelt, and now there still as 
valu- President Roosevelt, and it looks like there will be a President 
—— Roosevelt for some time to come. And there was Wendell L. 
: Willkie. There still is a Wendell L. Willkie, too. He lost. If that 
edical had happened in a one-man dictatorship there wouldn’t be any 
aot 8 more Wendell L. Willkie, if you get what I mean. 
, ge Roosevelt said that his way of helping the British and help- 
alee ing industry and farmers and the unemployed was the best way. 
dmiral Willkie said he could do it better. 


rey So there was Roosevelt, commander of the Army and the 
Navy, but those who thought Willkie would look better in that 









der job didn’t hold their meetings in cellars or communicate by 
‘his be signs and whispers. They r’ared back on their heels and yelled 
tof it. | their opinions right out loud. Interesting, isn’t rt? 
ccuis i After a right smart amount of this arguing and hollering, in 
ind which both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie learned a lot about 

themselves, the 50,000,000 dic- 

tators lined up last Tuesday 
vw that ~l Ww and said their final say with 

is not ee H ballots. 


GD Mitac f iQ 82 | I said ballots, Adolf. I know 
=" : Sn ad 3h how to spell. 
. I 


IFT’ Muuronm DicTatoRs ! When all the votes were 


counted, the Roosevelters had 
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= | 50,000,000 Dictators Can‘t Be Wrong 


By Our Own Unity Correspondent 


more than the Willkie-ites. So, what happened next? Did the 
winners say to the losers: “Aha, you tried to get rid of the 
President, did you? Your revolution didn’t come off, hah? Well, 
the only reason you won’t be getting your mail at a concen- 
tration camp is because no mail is delivered there!” 

No, Adolf. They said: “Well, I guess I win two bucks from 
you.” 

And did the losers take it on the lam over the border when 
the radio announced the winner? Nope. 

They said to their enemies: “Okay, here’s your two bucks, 
but you better spend it quick because it may not be worth two 
cents the way your candidate is going to run this country.” 

So then the winners took the losers around the corner to Joe’s 
place and spent their respective two bucks on rye with a small 
beer on the side. They didn’t slip any prussic acid in the other 
guy’s drink, either. 

That’s dictatorship, American style, Adolf. 

“Of course, American dictators don’t have fancy uniforms!” 
You are wrong there, Adolf. You ought to see our Shriners and 
Knights of Columbus and Knights of Pythias, not to mention 
the American Legion. Why, the average American dictator has 
uniforms in his closet to make Goering’s look like patched den- 
im overalls. 

“Dictators in your country can’t make war, then,” I hear you 
say. Oho, Adolf! Just you try your style of dictating on one of 
our citizens, on one fifty-millionth part of our dictatorship, and 
see what happens. None of the other 49,999,999 is going to ask 
if the victim was for Willkie, or Roosevelt, or Norman Thomas. 
No, the next thing you’d know would be to find the whole lot of 
them climbing your frame. 

I am glad to have learned that you had an interest in our 
little revolution of last Tuesday, even though the information 
reached me secondhand and maybe a bit garbled. I can assure 
you that we over here are sort of interested in seeing a revolu- 
tion in your country, too. It probably will differ from our kind 
when it happens. In the United States, after a contest over the 
Government, we bury the hatchet, not the defeated candidate. 
The guy who lost sends the winner a wire, instead of being put 
behind it. 

I also hear that you have some intentions of coming over 
here, one of these days. I suggest if you do that you come alone 
and wear a long red _ beard. 
You had better take that 
bandage off your arm, too, the 
one with the pinwheel on it. 
Don’t try to come over with 
any of your jolly little pals, 
because the kind of welcome 
you'll get will be more than 
warm. It will be hot. Because there is another peculiarity about 
America’s 50,000,000 dictators that I forgot to mention. They 
simply will not be dictated to. And, Adolf, 50,000,000 dictators 
can’t be wrong, even if one half of ’em thinks the other half is. 

Yours sincerely—and how! 
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Federal Post for Mr. Willkie? . . . Hints of Shifts 
In the Cabinet . . . A Plan for More Age Pensions 


Mr. Roosevelt, on the urging of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, is resisting pressure to make 
an early shift in the Secretaryship of 
Labor—a position now held by Fran- 
ces Perkins. 


x *k *& 


If War Secretary Stimson now retires, 
that cabinet post will go to Assistant 
Secretary Robert Patterson or to Fi- 
orello La Guardia. 


x kk 


Pressure is growing, and is noted by 
Mr. Roosevelt, for the President to 
bring Wendell Willkie into service of 
the Government, if Mr. Willkie would 
be interested in any of the available 
posts. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, as Vice President, will 
occupy a unique place in White House 
councils. Mr. Wallace will serve as a 
very important adviser to the Presi- 
dent. 


x *k * 


Leon Henderson, if drafted by Mr. 
Roosevelt to serve as a presidential 
secretary, will serve as a co-ordinator 
of economic policies in the defense 
program—a key position. 


x *k * 


There is no prospect that Cordell Hull 
will give way as Secretary of State to 
Sumner Welles, the present Under 
Secretary, who is known to covet the 
post. 


x *&* *& 


Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that the 
issue of continuity in foreign policy 
was the dominating issue of the cam- 
paign. 

x *k * 


Withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
South China is viewed by army and 
navy Officials in Washington as a defi- 
nite indication that Japan plans to 
strike elsewhere—and soon. Most 
probable thrust: toward Singapore 





44 


or the Dutch East Indies. Pointed out 
is the fact that Japanese, psychologi- 
cally and traditionally, must not “lose 
face;”’ therefore cannot afford to let a 
seeming retreat go without positive 
action somewhere else. 


x * * 


New Dealers who really engineered 
the third-term drive—Tom Corcoran 
and Harry Hopkins—may not profit 
from its success. Mr. Hopkins is not 
well and Mr. Corcoran may not come 
back to Government, in the interest of 
internal calm and quiet. 


x k * 


Mr. Roosevelt had a liberal old-age 
pension plan ready to spring in the 
campaign if he had judged that some 
new gesture was needed to win. The 
plan is available for future use. 


x * * 


Marriner Eccles is at work seeking to 
gain for the Federal Reserve Board 
additional powers over this country’s 
credit machinery. 


x *k * 


The real inside worry over French- 
owned Martinique is a gold hoard of 
between $200,000,000 and $500,000,000 
on board a French cruiser there. This 
Government is determined to keep 
that gold from getting back to France, 
where it would fall to Hitler. 


x kk 


Watch for transfer of the Consumers’ 
Counsel from the Department of Ag- 
riculture to the Federal Security 
Agency as part of a scheduled cam- 
paign within the Administration to 
provide more consumer protection. 
Chances are slimmer for routing of 
other agencies’ consumer divisions to 
the FSA at this time, although some 
such master consumer set-up is de- 
sired by certain key officials. 


x * 


The President's obligation to Joseph 
Kennedy, Ambassador to Britain, is 





very real, but there is scant prospect 
that Mr. Kennedy will be given the 
Treasury Secretaryship, in which he 
has been interested. Henry Morégen- 
thau is a fixture there. 


=x & ® 


At least one New Deal appointee to 
the Supreme Court is reported to be 
weary of his job, to prefer more actiy- 
ity. Reports increase that he would 
step down gladly if a more active 
government post became available. 


x kk 


Not yet made public are Defense Com- 
mission studies reported to show that 
there may be serious shortages in 
transportation capacity when the arms 
program is fully under way. Insiders 
believe some sort of government pro- 
gram may be necessary to obtain 
greater investment in new equipment 
in the transportation industry. 


xk * 


The wave of wage increases that pre- 
ceded the election now may subside. 
Privately, Labor Department officials 
admit that the Government cannot 
indefinitely urge employers to grant 
union wage concessions without bring- 
ing on an inflationary price rise which 
they are now trying to prevent. 


x kk 


Insiders discount rumors that John 
L. Lewis may now be dislodged as 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers. This union will have its biennial 
elections within the next few weeks. 
Best information is that John L. 
Lewis will be unopposed for re-elec- 
tion. 


&& & 


Treasury tax planners have much 
more in mind than the publicized 
move to eliminate tax exemptions on 
future issues of governmental securi- 
ties. In the wind are plans for re- 
vision of estate and gift taxes and a 
number of other as yet undisclosed 
changes in order to plug loopholes in 
the existing tax structure. 
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If you“ Winterproof” your car = é 
these Five Important Ways! Sr 





1. Engine made ready for winter driving with | + 2 
tough, fast-flowing Mobiloil Arctic. CHANGE NOW a 

2. Radiator safeguarded against costly freeze- TO } | @: 
ups with long-lasting Mobil Freezone. . e 
3. Gears fixed for easy shifting with the cor- 

rect grade of Mobiloil Winter Gear Oil. O l Ol 
4. Chassis lubricated.Winter Mobilgrease re- e 

tards wear at vital points, helps stifle squeaks. 

5. Winter Mobilgas gives quick starts, fast rc 1C 
warm-up—even on zero mornings. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. And Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Cal. 
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@ Actual color photogr aph—Frank Brown. tobacco warehouseman, shows a visitor some fine eolden leaf 


GIRL: Mr. Brown, what counts most in a cigarette? 
MR. BROWN: Why—it’s the tobacco, of course. 
GIRL: So that’s why you smoke Luckies? 


MR. BROWN: Right! And most other independent tobacco experts do roo! 


EN like Frank Brown...who spend buyers can select leaf that is ripe and i 
their lives buying, selling and han- low yet milder—low in nicotine con 
dling tobacco...know that Luckies get tent. For genuine mildness, why not 
the finer leaf—and Luckies’ finer tobac- — smokethesmoke tobacco experts smoke? 
cos mean less nicotine! Ask for Lucky Strike today! 
The more you smoke, the more you 
want a cigarette of proven mildness. So * NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 
remember: authoritative tests reveal that From January 1938 through June 1940 
e ee Lucky Strike has averaged 
for more than two years, the nicotine “e vee. 3 
; SE siteatioah 12% less th: 9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
+ epennumniananenevgn areigedaarder dee 20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
the average of the 4 other leading brands 15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
—less than any one of them.* 4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 
You see, Luckies scientifically analyze For this period Lucky Strike nas had an average 
a . nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 
tobacco samples before buying. So our 


With men who know tobacco best- its LUCKIES 2 tol 





